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Preface 

IT has been my objeot in writing this book to 
show from f acts, and not from theories, what 
conditions are best helping human sufferings 
to-day. 

So it is with an earnest wish that the testimony 
presented will prove of some value in aiding hu- 
manity that the following pages are now sub- 
mitted to the public. 

Anna FitzGekald Van Loan. 

Babylon^ Long Island^ 

September H^ 1914. 
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THE wise observe the ^^ signs of the times " 
and endeavor to deal with them. 
Throughout the world, the air is filled 
with the murmurings of discontent from the people 
commonly called the ^^ poorer classes." 

We cannot close our ears to the sound thereof , 
nor would it be advisable to attempt to do so. 

On the contrary, it is incumbent upon all, the 
rich and the poor aUke, from the standpoint of 
wisdom, as well as from the humanitarian aspect, 
to do whatever within them lies to eradicate the 
fundamental causes of such conditions. 

If we may judge from the testimony of history, 
a proper consideration of sociological problems in 
the past, as well as in the present generation, 
might have averted serious disturbances. 

It is true, that discontent with their condition has, 

in a measure, always existed among the poorer 

classes ; but the difference between them now, and 

in previous centuries, Ues in the striking fact that 

formerly they were uneducated and unorganized 

11 
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in any way, for their betterment ; whereas, at the 
present day, education among them, as derived 
from schooling, is more general and more advanced 
even than as it was among the aristocrats of 
"olden times''; and concerning material welfare, 
they are organized to assert their rights in Labor 
Unions, Socialism and various other federations 
founded for such purposes. 

The conditions existing in Mexico, Spain, Portu- 
gal, China, Turkey, Bussia, Persia, Cuba, and the 
distressing pauperism in England, as well as the re- 
cent political crisis there, and the swelling tide of 
Socialism in many lands, notably in Germany, not 
to mention similar disturbances in other countries, 
are strong ensamples of the necessity of regarding 
the voice of the poorer classes. 

Not only are they organized to maintain their 
rights, in different localities and nations, but some 
branches of the Labor Unions are prepared to sus- 
tain world-wide strikes, to uphold their claims, 
judging from the words of the president of the 
International Transport Workers' Federation, who 
is quoted as having said: "We can tie up the 
shipping of the entire world in twenty-four hours. 
We work on important occasions with a secret 
cipher code, which, if employed in telegraphic or 
cable communications, would enable us to paralyze 
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trafflo all over the world within twenty-four hours. 
The Federation has oontrol over the Transport 
Workers in the following seventeen ooontries: 
Great Britain, the United States, G^ermany, Aus- 
tria-Hungary, France, Italy, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Spain, Portugal, Bul- 
garia, Boumania, and Finland." 

So the complaints of the laboring classes should, 
and must be reckoned with, judging from the con- 
ditions just mentioned, though some persons blindly 
close their eyes to the ^^ signs of the times." 

In this country numerous Labor Unions are or- 
ganized to work actively for the consummation of 
their stated purposes. 

Among the leading ones are the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, comprised of one hundred and 
thirteen national and international Unions, with 
an approximate paid membership of two million 
persons, who are publishing five hundred and forty 
weeldy and monthly papers devoted to the cause of 
labor. Besides this Federation are six National 
Labor Unions not connected with it; and also' 
Knights of Labor, Socialists, Syndicalists, An- 
archists and two separate organizations calling 
themselves Industrial Workers of the World ; 
members-at-large of one of them with headquarters 
at 160 North Fifth Avenue, Obicago, paying an* 
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initiatioa fee of two dollars, and one dollar per 
month for dues and assessments. This will give an 
approximate idea of the moneys levied for the 
support of strikes and similar purposes. 

According to Samuel P. Orth, from 1881 to 1905 
the '^United States Bureau of Labor tabulated 
86,757 strikes affecting 181,407 establishments. 

" In 1903 there were 3,494 strikes, an average of 
ten a day. 

*^ The causes thereof have been as follows : 

Caxtbes of Strikes 

i88i j8gi igoi igoj 

Per Per Per Per 
cent, cent, cent, cent, 

laoraaae of Wages . . . 61 27 39 32 

Bednotion in Honra . . 10 11 4 5 

Beoognition of Union . 6 14 28 31 

*^ In 1902 there closed ranks in the war of wages 
659,792 laborers, more than fought at Grettysburg 
on both sides of the conflict." 

As complaints generating such disturbances are 
noticeable in practically all the civilized nations of 
the globe to a greater or lesser degree, the infer- 
ence might justly be made that some underlying 
causes must be at work for their existence. 

It will be one of the objects of these pages to at- 
tempt to show whether such complaints are really 
healthy and normal or whether they are, as some 
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think, merely the jealousy of the unf ortonate olass 
of those well favored in worldly circomstances, 
and to make some suggestions, founded on sucoess- 
ful results, towards their eradication. 



n 

EBMOTB CAUSES OP DISCONTENT 

THE conditions just enumerated, however, 
are not the fruits of one or two generations 
of inequality. On the contrary they are 
rather the result of circumstances that have existed 
for hundreds and even thousands of years. 

Probably during the time of prehistoric man, 
and certainly since the advent of history, the in- 
dividual or the tribe possessed of the greater 
physical strength preyed upon and subjugated the 
weaker ones. 

To speak in general, from this brute strength, 
and the lack of consideration of man for his fellow 
beings, arose a state of servitude. 

The serf not only became the chattel of his 
stronger brother, but he had also no means of 
helping himself, for he was bereft of all wealth, and 
no education was given him to develop his intellect. 

If the brain be undeveloped it becomes fallow, 

as do the muscles of the arm or the body when 

unused; so the physically weaker man became 

gradually deteriorated in all respects and made less 

and less capable of helping himself. 

16 
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On reliable authority many scholars credit the 
statement that our English speaking race is an off- 
shoot of the dwellers in India. And in that land 
teeming with three hundred millions of souls is 
found to-day a most pitiable example of the reign 
of brute force, combined with a religious fanat- 
icism, that has been in existence for thousands of 
years, dating from the earliest history of that 
country. 

The Pariah, or lowest caste in India, representing 
six millions in number, consists of a people reduced 
to the condition practically of social lepers, being 
degraded even below ammals. 

The touch of a cat or a dog is considered less 
polluting than is that of a Pariah. 

Even the shadow of one of them falling upon a 
man of higher caste is supposed to be so contami- 
nating that the latter must bathe himself to be puri- 
fied. 

The few pennies that ^^ The Untouchable," as he 
is called, earns a day are also thrown to him, for 
fear of the defilement of any possible contact with 
him. 

Even from the public wells he cannot draw 
water ; so he is obliged to resort to the streams and 
to the river Ganges to slake his thirst. 

In the extreme heat of the Indian summer these 
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streams become putrid, so it is only to be ex- 
peoted that pestilences should rage, as they do, in 
this caste ridden country. 

Spumed by those of a higher caste, and with no 
money nor education, nor any opportunity whatso- 
ever to help themselves, the condition of the poor 
Pariahs has been, and is to-day, one of the most 
pitiable of any people upon the globe. 

Their only chance for help lies in the efforts that 
are being made by Christian missionaries in their 
behalf, and also by the English Gk>vemment. But 
the ordained missioiiaries are only about one 
thousand in number, with approximately as many 
native clergy, and the hands of the Gk>vemment of 
England are tied by the policy of non-interference 
with the religious customs of the East Indians : 
and the present degradation of the Pariahs is in 
part attributable to the religious system of caste. 

Descended from the aborigines of the Indian 
Peninsula they were subjugated by invading tribes, 
from whom the present prevailing population, con- 
sisting of the upper castes, are descendants. 

In order to make their conquest more absolute, 
they were reduced to a condition wherein it would 
be practically impossible for them to rise. 

So their conquerors pronounced any contact with 
them to be pollution. 
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As this oondition of affairs was consistent with 
the religion of their conquerors, which is founded 
on an iron bound system of caste, their degradation 
has been insurmountable. 

But the pitiable subjection of this people rests 
primarily upon their conquest by physical strength, 
by a people who have kept the heel of oppression 
on them for thousands of years, even up to the 
present day. 

History demonstrates further that in all countries 
of the world, in ancient times, the conquerors 
gradually assumed the position of rulers and aristo- 
crats, and that those subjugated by physical force 
were made to obey the commands of those who had 
prevailed. 

At the time of the Soman Supremacy captives 
were brought in chains to Bome, and paraded in 
the streets to demonstrate the power of the con- 
queror. 

It is estimated that Caasar alone killed over one 
million men through his conquering armies, and 
those he brought to the capital city in chains prob^ 
ably have never been computed. 

Everywhere oppression and tyranny prevailed. 

Herod killed members of his family to entrench 
himself more securely on his throne, and e 
murdered innocent babies in the same effort 
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The power of the world lay in the hands of a 
few oonquerors, who sorroonded themselves with 
arrogant supporters, or an aristocracy who culti- 
vated their lands and supported themselves through 
the efforts of the subjugated masses. 

Under the circumstances it was impossible for 
the masses to better themselves, even as it has been 
for the Pariahs m India, though the rise of the in- 
dividual, owing to remarkable gifts, sometimes 
occurred. 

Is it strange, then, that the upper classes, sated 
with power and sated with wealth, sank into de- 
bauchery and unparallelled excesses ? 

The people of a whole province were burdened 
with taxes that were given by Mark Antony to 
Cleopatra to satisfy her caprices. 

The scenes enacted at public feasts were beyond 
description, even wives pubUdy acknowledging 
their shame. 

Throughout the civilized world, at no period 
has a parallel state of debauchery ever beon 
recorded, for , Home governed the known world, 
and its influence was far reaching. 

At a time when the degeneracy of the old Eoman 
Empire was at its height a Child was born into the 
world in .such humble circun^tances that His cradle 
was a manger, Born of a, mother poor in ibis 
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world's goods, yet He came of royal lineage, so 
He was entitled to sit in the ^^ Halls of the Mighty." 
Instead of following such a course, His teachings 
were rather ^* Mind not high things, but condescend 
to men of low estate," and for occupation He chose 
the humble one of carpentering. 

At the outset of His ministry, He surrounded 
Himself with fishermen and other peasants who 
were " unlearned and ignorant men." 

No more direct antithesis of the age in which 
He lived could be imagined. 

Yet centuries ago the power of the CsBsars be- 
came extinct and fell into reproach. 

But the power of the "Friend of Unlearned 
Men " continues supreme in the nations represent- 
ing the highest civilization and is slowly but 
surely conquering the world, active missions 
having been begun only during the last century in 
the countries now designated as heathen, and to- 
day Christians are numbered by the millions in 
those lands. 

Mighty kings make obeisance to Him and 
acknowledge Him to be " King of kings and Lord 
of lords." 

Even in that land of gross spiritual darkness, in 
oaste ridden India, faith in Him is bearing fruit, 
aad is proving to be the only hope of the poor 
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Pariahs. Some schools have been started and 
public wells dug for their benefit through the 
efforts of Christians and a Christian government, 
not to mention other endeavors for their bodily, 
spiritual and mental needs. 

From the time of His ministry, and after His 
death, the teachings of the great Nazarene, preached 
chiefly by unlearned and ignorant men, grew and 
spread. Gradually the educated also became 
believers ; and in the fourth century the Emperor 
Constantine set the stamp of his approval upon the 
faith. 

The key-note of Christ's teachings, that of belief 
in His divinity, was widely accepted, but His ex- 
ample of being on terms of friendship with the poor 
and unlearned the world, permeated with heathen 
ideas, was not prepared to follow. 

A great gulf existed between the uneducated 
masses and the aristocracy, who, jealous of their 
privileges, sought to help their fellow beings by the 
giving of alms rather than by educating them to 
help themselves. 

The Church built monasteries and convents, 
sheltering therein persons who devoted their lives 
ministering to the spiritual needs of the poor, and 
aiding them as objects of charity. 

But between the priest and the uneducated, 
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nevertheless, a sodal gulf was fixed. Mj^lring oom. 
panions of them and bringing them to the table, as 
did the great Kazarene, was followed only in cases 
so exceptional as that of Francis of Assisi, and the 
members of the Order he founded, that they have 
become a subject of history. 

Though bereft of a fundamental significance, 
that of the real ^^ Brotherhood of Man," the teach- 
ings of Christ were continuing to bear fruit in a 
world percolated with heathen ideas. But not to 
perfection, for out of the social order of oppression 
by the conqueror a benevolent attitude towards the 
poor arose in Ohristian countries, crystallizing into 
what was termed the " Feudal System." 

The attitude of the lord towards his serf, who 
was uneducated and in abject poverty, was of that 
towards a person dependent upon him f or-subsistence 
who was to be protected and helped as much as the 
social gulf between them would allow, and for such 
assistance manual labor and services in time of war 
were expected in return. 

This was a step above the social order of the old 
Boman Empire— that of the conqueror and the 
slave. But it was only a step, for centuries of 
inherited prejudice against the poor and ignorant, 
combined with the desire of the rich to be served 
by retainers, had made men's hearts too arid to 
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accept a fundamental teaching of their Great Leader 
that all men were to be brothers. 

Kevertheless the leaven of His words was still 
working, for in Christian countries the state of the 
serf dependent upon his lord gradually developed 
into another social order for the masses, — that of 
the peasant, still poor and uneducated, but quite 
independent to work out his own destinies. 

So in time of oppression, as in the days prior to 
the French Eevolution, he arose in his might, and 
the blood that he spilled was in defense of his own 
rights rather than for the glory of a conquering 
CaBsar, or for the protection of a castle of some 
mighty lord. 

When this era had been reached the time was 
ripe in some Christian countries for throwing off 
dominant forms of political, religious and social 
oppression. 

Bemnants that had been transplanted to Amer- 
ica of the crumbling fabrics of oppression existing 
in European countries did not long stand upon the 
soil of the New World ; for these remnants fell, 
with a crash that is still continuing to vibrate, 
when the colonies threw off the intolerable yoke of 
Gteorge the Third, and stood forth before the na- 
tions as the Champion of religious, political and 
social Uberty, stating in their defiant Declaration 
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of Independence, ^^ We hold these truths to be self- 
evident that all men are created eqnaL" 

Towards the end of the eighteenth centoiy after 
the coming of Christ, a nation stood forth for the 
first time for the ^ Brotherhood of Man," in ac- 
cordance with His teachings. 

As human beings, with a history dating from 
thousands of years before His Advent, and as 
Christians having professed to follow His funda- 
mental precepts, we should be ashamed that the 
day was so long delayed. 

But as Americans we should be proud that we 
as a nation were the first to proclaim for the 
"Brotherhood of Man" represented by declara- 
tions for religious, political and social freedom and 
equality. 
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BELIOIOUS AND PHTLANTHBOPIO STAND- 
POINTS 

THE question now most concerning our- 
selves is to what extent we have been 
and still are living up to the principles 
promulgated by the founders of our nation. 

These precepts were evolved through centuries of 
oppression and bloodshed as the price paid for a 
disregard of the example set by the Greatest of 
Teachers. 

Unquestionably since our inception as a nation 
great religious liberty has been practiced, though 
during our colonial era persecutions existed, as in 
the old countries. 

Fortunately this spirit of reliinous toleration has 
b,«. o<«.J.ly Jelopmg, J i. bdng dem<»- 
strated by the efforts now being made for a unifi- 
cation of our missionary labors, and even for an 
amalgamation of the Churches themselves. 

Some denominations and some individuals may 

still cherish hard and uncharitable feelings towards 

others ; but with us, as a people, the spirit of reUg- 

ious toleration is very marked, and the persecuted 

26 
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of other lands flock to our shores by the thousands. 
So we have much for which to be thankful from 
the standpoint of religious liberty. 

To denote the progress that has been made in our 
land, both in regard to spiritual toleration and in an 
effort to consummate Christian unity among the 
Churches, the following extract from a letter written 
by Bishop Anderson of Chicago will be significant : 

" Up to the 2Sth of last July eighteen commis- 
sions had been appointed by as many different 
Churches to operate in bringing about a World 
Conference for the consideration of questions 
touching upon faith and order. . . . The Con- 
ference when it meets will be called on to study 
and discuss those things on which we differ from the 
standpoint of those things in which we are at one. 

" The Conference will have no power to commit 
participating Conmiissions upon any point, but it is 
desirable that their members should be prepared by 
the cultivation of a sympathetic interest to receive 
the results of a Conference in good will and with 
the disposition to proceed towards reunion, rather 
than to seek reason for rejecting it. . . . 

" Faithfully yours, 
" Chas. D. Andebsok, 

" Bishop of Chicago^ Pres. 

« Jan. 6th." 
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In the same connection, extracts are also made 
from the LUera/ry Digest^ December 12, 1912 : 

" Fob Cooperative Peotestantism. 

'^ An armistice in religious hostilities is indicated 
when denominations meet to plan cooperation. 

^^ The Bev. Frederick Lynch made the following 
statement relative to the meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches, recently held in Chicago. 

" * We may well count it of high import to the 
future of Christendom that the Lord has got all the 
Protestant denominations in one room, in mutual 
confidence, and desire to serve one another.' So 
much he feels may be counted on the positive side. 

*^ On the other hand, he points out (in the Con- 
ffreffotionaUsty Boston) that it is easy to overem- 
phasize the significance of the fact that 350 dele- 
gates from thirty denominations have just been sit- 
ting together for a week considering the things of 
the Kingdom. ^ These delegates are officially ap- 
pointed by the denominations, and the Federal 
Council is a real body composed of 17,000,000 
Christians, and is about to be incorporated, so that 
it will become as real a part of our interdenomina- 
tional church life as our assemblies, conventions 
and councils are of the denominational life.' 
But — 
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<< < We must not claim for it more than it really 
represents. It cannot as yet legislate for the 
Churches. It is not as yet really representative of 
the Churches in the sense that the people of the 
Churches are in intimate touch with it and regard 
it as their conmion voice. That will come, but it is 
not yet here. It is not even a manifestation of 
that ohuroh unity for which we are aU praying.' 

^^Dean Shailer Mathews, of Chicago, the new 
president of the Federal Council, declared at these 
meetings that ^ The era of cooperative Protestant- 
ism haB certainly dawned.' 

^^ To Dr. Lynch there seemed even more than 
dawning light. ^No one could listen to the re- 
ports of the work done by two permanent com- 
missions and the resolutions offered by various 
committees without seeing that the beginning of 
cooperative Protestantism 'is more than love-feasts 
and council .tables.' He goe^ On r 

^^^The Social Service Commission has accom- 
plished real things for the united Church. The 
Peace and Arbitration Commission is creating a 
Church Peace League and secured 33,000 sermons 
on peace last November. Through other com- 
mittees, and through its central office, the com- 
bined Churches are more and more continually at 
work for the. common Kingdom.' 
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^^ If any one thing was apparent at Chicago, it 
was the feeling of all (we may say all without ex- 
ception) that the Federal Council of Churches must 
now become the channel through which the united 
Churches must move against the evil of the world. 

^^ It must not be forgotten, then, that the era of 
cooperative Protestantism is here. 

^^ Neither should another thing be lost sight of, 
namely, that at the meeting of the Council at 
Chicago the combined Protestant forces expressed 
their faith in the social gospel and the social mis- 
sion of the Church. It evinced itself spontaneously 
in every speech and resolution. There was no dis- 
senting note. 

^^ The program had been framed so that the re- 
port of the Committee on Evangelism should come 
at the end as the climax under the title of ^ The 
Supreme Mission of the Church.- It was an able 
report, but if we sense the Council accurately it 
did not put its seal on evangelism as the ^ supreme ' 
mission of the Church. It put the recreating of 
the world, the redemption of the social order, the 
building of the Kingdom of God as the ^ supreme ' 
mission, evangelism being one agency in this 
process. 

^^ But it is a highly significant thing that the 
thirty-two denominations when they assembled in- 
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gtinctivelj turned their thought to economic justice, 
social purity, clean politics, a saloonless nation and 
international peace." 

The future alone can decide whether this move- 
ment will eventuate or not in a unity of Christian 
doctrines. 

But with such developments towards a union of 
Protestant Churches for the purposes just designated, 
it seems a practical thought that in the near future 
a congress of Churches might convene at regular 
intervals, with authority from their respective de- 
nominations to discuss and decide problems per- 
taining to the needs of a common Christianity, in 
combatting both evil and heathenism. 

The different states of the Union have their re- 
spective wants, but with common needs that are 
legislated for by Congress. And judging from the 
tenacity with which many hold to certain doctrines 
in the Churches it is evident liiat such are essential 
to them for their religious requirements ; hence the 
improbability of any change in this generation at 
least regarding a unification of the different de- 
nominations along the lines of doctrinal questions. 
But we all have a common Christianity with funda- 
mental beliefs, as we have also a common humanity 
with fundamental requirements to be met, as well 
as common evils to be overcome. 
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With common problems to be solved, they could 
best be dealt with by a Congress composed of rep- 
resentatives of the different Churches, authorized 
by them to act in session concerning all matters, 
not doctrinal, that pertain to a conmion Chris- 
tianity and to a conmion humanity ; even as repre- 
sentatives from the different states convened at 
Washington settle all questions pertaining to a 
common nationality. 

The next thought arising is to what extent we 
have been following the teachings of our Great 
Leader regarding the poor, and also concerning 
the declaration made by our forefathers *^ that all 
men are created equal," which principle was the 
fruit of His doctrine. 

He did not seek the poor in places set apart 
alone for them to congregate, as is done so largely 
at the present day, in mission halls, thereby segre- 
gating them socially from the upper classes ; nor 
having visited them, did He exclude them from 
His own home and table. 

The friendship between them was reciprocal. 

They were His companions everywhere, except 
when He went apart to fast and to pray. 

As He set the example of true friendship their 
interests were His interest and their spiritual wel- 
fare His great concern. 
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Nor was He above receiving help from them in 
return for His benefits. 

On the contrary they were His assistants, preach- 
ing His Word and working miracles in His name. 

They were His chosen disciples to teach His 
doctrines; so that after His ascension His word 
was carried by them to remote Persia (probably 
India and Arabia), Greece, Borne, Spain, and to 
the most westerly land then known to civilization, 
which by some is interpreted as meaning Ireland. 
Other countries, both remote and near, were also 
visited by them. 

By making associates of the poor and unlearned. 
He did away with the social gulf and the restraint 
arising therefrom that man had created through 
years of injustice and oppression. 

Seeking the poor in their homes only as objects 
of charity does little to bridge the chasm. 

By making them co-workers in His ministry He 
also gave them the happiness of giving as well as 
of receiving through their companionship. The 
writer knows from experience how anxious are the 
deserving poor to reciprocate any kindness, having 
been the recipient of various gifts from them. 

Those who are really deserving dislike being 
made objects of charity. And were they treated 
by the upper classes to-day with the same reciprocal 
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friendship, guided by tact and oonsiderationy such 
as Christ gave to them, class distinctions and the 
hard feelings generated therefrom inevitably would 
disappear. 

£ut in choosmg friends among the j>oory personal 
Uhi/ngs shovld he considered as rrvuck as in sdecHng 
amwng ov/r richer friends. 

And even greater tact shovld he displayed in our 
deaH/ngs with them heca/use of the social difference 
iJiOit has so long existed. 

Probably aU persons home acqtumUances among 
those who are called ^* working pecple " vrith whom 
true friendships might he formed. 

AU friendship shovld he a nai/wral growth. 

Oovng to the poorer qua/rters of the town a/nd ash- 
ing fa/mMies there to ov/r hom^^ witiiout som^ pre- 
vious acquaintance^ would probably make ^' confur 
sion worse confovmded?^ 

It is advisable in aU efforts to exercise common 
senscy lest one that is com/mendahle should fanl 
through a lack of it. 

Before we turn our thoughts from the consider- 
ation of ^^ liberty of conscience " concerning which 
the American nation has played so leading a part, 
it would be advisable to stop and consider whether 
or not such freedom has resulted in a neglect of the 
spread of the Gospel and also of missionary efforts. 
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The following quotations from public statements 
made by members of the ^^ Men and Beligion For- 
ward Movement " will aptly illustrate the part that 
this nation is taking in missionary work and social 
betterment : 

^^ The total amount given in 1909 by the Protes- 
tant churches for evangelization and improvement 
of the people was $24,613,076. 

*^ Of this sum the United States gave about $11,- 
000,000, Canada about $600,000, Great Britain 
$9,584,683, and all the other countries combined 
giving between three and four millions. 

^^ With the increasing responsibility assumed by 
this new movement, our annual contributions will 
be increased from $11,000,000 to $65,000,000, and 
those of Canada from $600,000 to $3,200,000, this 
country accepting the task of sending missionaries 
to about 550,000,000 heathens, and Canada to 40,- 
000,000." • 

In ^^ Progress and Prosperity,'' the author. 
Colonel Washington, makes the fdlowing state- 
ments: ^^ According to the United States census, 
there were 4,207 benevolent institutions in the 
country in 1904, the cost of maintenance of 
which was over fifty-two million dollars. It will 
be found that while public institutions care for 

^ New York TimeB, April 10, 1910. 
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9,513 orphans, private and religious asylums care 
for 33,374, so that the private benefactors assume 
the responsibility of ninety per cent, of the burden 
and expense. 

^^ These institutions will serve as examples of the 
proportion of the burden of responsibility in philan- 
thropic enterprises that is assumed by Americans 
individually. 

" There never was a period in the world when gen- 
erosity and public spirit equalled that of to-day in 
the United States. The benefactions for the year 
1909 totalled $175,000,000, and those of 1910, $125,- 
000,000. A single benefaction, that of John 8. 
Kennedy, for $30,000,000, ran the total up to a 
very large sum for that year. A gift of $100,- 
000,000 for public purposes by Mr. Bockef eller only 
awaits the sanction of Congress to be placed at 
work for good causes. . . . It is estimated that 
Mr. Rockefeller has given away $155,000,000 and 
Mr. Carnegie $154,000,000. In 1910 Mr. Rocke- 
feller's publiQ donations amounted to $5,332^000 
and those of Mr. Carnegie to $4,016,000, so it would 
appear that hundreds of people, many of whom 
have never been heard of in the annals of philan- 
thropy, contributed the remaining $115,000,000 of 
this vast sum." * 

> *' Progrefls an^ Prosperity,'' pp. 861-8S3. 
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" The World's Good Samaritan " is the title of 
an article designating the United States, written 
by Carl Crow, that recently appeared in a leading 
periodical. 

In it the author stated : ^^ In consistent aid to the 
victims of every disaster, whether in peace or war, 
America leads the world and is the most beneficent 
of nations. . . . 

" From the view-point of the famine district in 
China, no very large amount of aid would be ex- 
pected from the United States, as it is least in evi- 
dence in that area of all the great powers. 

^^ The total amount of aid from all foreign coun- 
tries for the last famine there was approximately 
$375,000. Of this sum $308,566 was given by the 
United States." 

Table of Contbibutions 

United States 9308,666 

Great Britain 1,867 

Germany 3,643 

Japan and Corea 2,386 

Sweden 1,996 

Russia 766 

Canada 38,040 

The author continues : " This is not explavned 
hy aayi/ng we a/re rich cmd prosperous^ for there were 
few la/rge gifts mahvng up the contributions. The 
greater pa/rt of the funds consisted of nickels j dimes 
and half-doUars. 
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^^ For the Messina disaster Congress appropriated 
$800,000 and the total American contributions ex- 
ceeded $2,000,000, a figure approached by no other 
country, though all responded liberally. A few 
months after the Messina disaster we sent $30,000 
for the relief of the sufferers in the Turkey-Ar- 
menia outrages. 

^< In January, 1910, we sent $50,000 to thrifty 
France for the relief of those people who were 
made destitute by the Paris flood." 

And . so through all the recent disasters the 
United States has been munificent in its contribu- 
tions; and the American Bed Gross Society is 
organized to give immediate relief all over the 
world on such occasions, as well as during the 
tune of war for our own people. 

From these facts, the United States is to-day 
taking the leading part in evangelizing the world 
and in general philanthropic work. 



IV 
THE POLITICAL STANDAKD 

UNFORTUNATELY much less by way of 
approbation may be said regarding the 
political aspect than concerning onr re- 
ligious and political standards. 

At the beginning of our national life, with a 
population the majority of whom had sought 
these shores, either for religious or political free- 
dom, our Government, by the people, was con- 
ducted probably as well as could be expected of 
any human organization. The country thrived 
under it, and this very success attracted many to 
our shores. 

But the motives for the coming of a large 
number of recent emigrants apparently are very 
different from those which actuated so many of 
our forefathers. 

It seems hardly necessary to moralize on a 
normal and an undue desire for material better- 
ment. But suffice it to say that the children of 
some of these emigrants, educated in our public 

schools, in a few years' time have become our 

39 
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representatives in ward politics, and in develop- 
ing a desire for material gain, bribery, graft and 
the rule of the " Boss " have resulted. 

Until the power of the " Boss " be broken we 
can hope for no better condition of affairs in 
politics. 

Leading men recognize this fact and are striving 
to overcome it through the means of the ^^ Direct 
Primary." 

But even that would not solve the difficulty un- 
less honest citizens attend in numbers to vote at 
the primaries for the nomination of honorable 
candidates. 

As corrupt poUticians appreciate their power 
might be broken through this agency, the defeat 
of Ex-Qovemor Hughes on that issue in New 
York State was only to be anticipated. 

Colonel Roosevelt, than whom no man was ever 
more popular in this country, in a strenuous effort 
for civic righteousness could not stem the tide 
with his almost superhuman strength of purpose, 
ability and enthusiasm. The career of Governor 
Sulzer in this respect is of too recent a date to 
require any comments. 

Though the " Direct Primary " has recently 
been consummated in New York State and also in 
some others, nevertheless the defects of the system, 
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as foreseen by some of its advocates, were realized 
in New York on September 28thy according to an 
editorial in The Times of the following day which 
read as follows : 

^^ If the direct pri/mary law is to stay on the 
statute books it is desirable that a big vote bepoUed 
at each primary election. If the people a/re nuxde 
responsible for the nomination of candidateSj then 
the people should nomvrvate them. They should not 
be nomi/naited by a smaU Tni/aority in each pa/rty^ 
but by at least a majority of the en/rolled voters. 

" Urdess honorable citizens attend the prima/ries 
in numbers^ then the norwmaUons wiU be made by a 
small body of weU-trai/ned men oKsl/mg vmder orders^ 
amd we shall be back where we were before a/nd a 
considerable dista/nce fwrth&r?^ 

Men are called upon by the law to defend their 
country in time of war by enlisting as soldiers in 
the army. And in time of peace then* obligations 
to the state should be equally exacting. So 
men should also be called upon by the law to 
attend the primaries, where candidates are nomi- 
nated, in whose hands the destinies of the nation 
are to be placed, and subsequently they should be 
obliged to vote at the elections. 

In accordance with this principle an able 
attorney in New York City considers it consistent 
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and practicable that a law be drafted, to be enacted 
by the legislature, compelling every male citizen to 
attend the primaries, and to vote at the elections, 
under force of a penalty that would be decided 
upon as appropriate. In framing such a law it 
would, of course, be necessary to provide for certain 
conditions, such as the distance of the voter from 
his place of registration at the time of election. 

But in any carefully drafted "BiU," various 
complications must always be considered and over- 
com' A. . large ma Ay of Amnion mea .« 
upright and honest in purpose, the result would be 
a purification of politics without the existing strug- 
gle with the political '^ Bosses." 

Overcoming evil with right doing is always 
better than open resistance to it. 

It is stated by Plato that the great lawgiver 
Solon framed a law that declared a man to be 
^' infamous who stood neutral in time of sedition." 

Would it not be wiser, at the present day, to 
frame a law declaring in effect that a man be culpa- 
ble who stands neutral in time of peace, regarding 
the destinies of his country, by remaining away 
from the primaries and by refraining from voting 
at the elections ? 

The principle would certainly have a strong 
precedent, for the destinies of the nation are as 
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important in time of peace as in that of war, and 
Solon stands among the greatest of all lawgivers. 

In order better to meet the situation, a movement 
might be organized among existing Civic Federa- 
tions to work together with this object in view. 

A imification of Civic Federations, along all 
lines of action, would be impracticable for various 
reasons. 

But a Central Cormndttee consisting (^representa- 
tives of different Federations throughout the state 
and coimtryj organized to promote activities in each 
and all of thenij singh/ and conjointly ^ for the 
object of obtaining direct pri/ma/rieSy amd also for 
indtunng honest citizens to attend them, would he 
a powerful factor towards the consu/mmation of 
purity in politics. 

With honorable candidates nominated for office, 
honesty in politics would be inevitable. 



1 



SOME EXISTING CAUSES OP DISCONTENT 

BEFOBE we turn our attention to the con- 
sideration of our social liberty it is now 
advisable to notice some conditions that are 
existing in countries of the old world. The object 
obviously is to ascertain if the discontent of the 
people in them is justifiable now or not. 

In Eussia, religious intolerance is so great, even 
at the present day, that a new edict was issued not 
long ago expelling 120,000 Jews from that land, 
90,000 of whom declared their intention of coming 
to our shores. 

The persecutions of this unfortunate race, and 
the expulsion of political transgressors to the 
prisons of Siberia, combined with other political 
and industrial conditions, have created such a scan- 
dal throughout the world that it is necessary only 
to mention them to convince the reader of the 
validity of many of the claims of the people in that 
land. 

The liberation of the serfs by the Czar, Alexan- 

44 
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der II, in 1861, showed a decided step in favor of 
the interests of the poorer classes. " But until after 
the war with Japan, the nature of the Slav in the 
Eussian dominated his Christianity, and he was of 
the East both in government and in ideals. 

"Japan, having recruited her national strength 
under Western ideas, dealt the sleeping civilization 
of the Eussians a terrible blow that made them 
start to their feet, open their eyes and spring for- 
ward with a determined endeavor to hold their 
own among the civilized nations of the day. 
Wounded pride has accomplished more for them 
than have the cries of their downtrodden people 
or the death-stabs of Anarchists. 

" But a few years after the close of the war with 
Japan, Eussia is now boasting of an industrial 
development that h^ enthusiasts term a ^new 
America/ 

" The very aspect of her cities is changing, de- 
partmental stores and twentieth century con- 
veniences being found everywhere. But automatic 
machinery brought chiefly from America has 
largely destroyed the village industries. This con- 
dition throws many out of work, and consequently 
the power of the employer in factories is greater 
than ever, for the strength of strikes is broken by 
the hungry unemployed who fill any. position to 
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satisfy the necessities of life. But on the other 
hand 110,000 more persons in Bnssia are employed 
in factories than formerly." 

To turn our attention to some of the sociological 
conditions in thrifty, prosperous Holland, the op- 
pression of wealthy land holders has driven 15,000 
of her sturdy workers to our shores to start new 
colonies in the West. 

As these emigrants are of the type that will 
make desirable citizens anywhere they are being 
cordially welcomed here. 

In conservative England, one of the best gov- 
erned countries in the world, the spectacle has been 
amazing of the House of Lords, composed of repre- 
sentatives of leading families in the realm, shaken 
to its foundations because the members have not 
wished their domains taxed according to valuations 
of the present day, while their poor tenants were 
being charged the latest rentals. 

Another instance of injustice and oppression by 
the more powerful man over the poor one. 

In &ct, in Spain, Portugal and all the countries 
of Europe (without mentioning Turkey) where our 
Western civilization is so lauded, we still see marks 
of the heel of oppression of the stronger upon the 
weaker brother. 

In Germany, one of the most enlightened coun- 
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tries in the world, the voice of an intelligent, well 
educated people is being heard. 

The cities are well built and artistically devel- 
oped ; the laws are respected and well executed ; 
education, science, music and the various arts are 
studiously pursued; while commercially the Ger- 
mans rank among the leading nations of the world. 

But the fundamental principle for which man- 
kind is struggling is lacking there, this being the 
right of a man to rise to the position of his brother. 

Intelligent Oermans recognize that no matter 
how successful may be their efforts, the social laws 
of Germany keep them in the same position, ex- 
cept in unusual cases. So thousands of them have 
been flocking to a land where they are encouraged 
to rise, even as they are abla 

The compulsory military system is also distaste- 
ful to a number, as are likewise the industrial 
methods (fostered by a monarchical form of 
government) that have been putting the wealth of 
the country into the hands of a few in the form of 
Syndicates. 

But still another cause of discontent is making 
itself felt in Germany, reference being made to the 
inequality of material conditions existing among 
men, which is bespoken there by the large number 
of Socialist voters. 
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This form of dissatisfactioii, however, is not con- 
fined to Germany, but exists to a greater or lesser 
degree in every nation of the globe. 

To revert again to our own country. Socialism, 
which embodies discontent with material as well as 
other conditions, has not taken the same hold here, 
at least proportionately, as elsewhere. 

The causes for this are varied, one of them un- 
questionably being that wages in general are higher 
here than in other lands. But from the mouths of 
the poor themselves the riches of multi-millionaires 
flaunted before their eyes, and in the pages of 
nearly all journals, cause them to believe they are 
entitled to a larger share of the profits of the in- 
dustries that their labor is helping to create. A 
remedy for this aspect of the Labor question, 
founded on successful sporadic efforts, will be dwelt 
upon at length in subsequent pages. Fortunately a 
number of our multi-millionaires are trying to help 
the poor in solving the problems that will place 
them in better material conditions without recourse 
to charity. So many, who are well off in this 
world's goods, do not seem to appreciate that the 
self-respecting poor man has a great aversion to 
receiving charity. And he is struggling now solely 
for his just shaie in the proceeds of aU enterprises. 

But' injustice may be done to the rich man as 
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well as to the poor, and those foreigners who come 
to our shores and compare the lives of our multi- 
millionaires and their excesses with those of the 
old Boman Empire might better study more com- 
prehensively the history of that period before 
again making any such unfounded and foolish 
statements. 

It is true that here, as in other countries, persons 
who are sated with wealth are given to profligacy 
and a fooUsh squandering of money which is a 
means of creating greater discontent among the 
poor. Such conduct, however, condemns itself, 
here as elsewhere, with persons of any stability of 
character without further words of denunciation. 
But for the reason that many multi-mUlionaires 
continue in business affairs, throughout their entire 
lives in this country, the inference might justly be 
made that busy men are not as given to profligacy 
as are those of prominent positions in life in other 
lands who live on their income without any oc- 
cupation. 

As proof that the notorious lives of some of our 
people have not, as yet, degenerated to the stand- 
ards of some of the effete aristocracy and even 
royalty of the old world, the numerous divorces 
among them, undesirable as they are, nevertheless 
are a strong protest on their part against the im- 
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moral conditions that are tolerated elsewhere. Bnt 
fortunately in every land notorious lives are the 
^^ exceptions " and are not " the rule." 

It is undeniable that our boasted liberty is bemg 
betrayed into the hands of industrial magnates, 
who are fast controlling all our industries. But 
this situation is being so ably deidt with by onr 
government that small enterprises in the future 
will not run the same danger of suppression and of 
extinction. 

In a wordy no other government on the face of 
the globe is as vigorously assailing the power of 
syndicates as is our own. And probably no two 
men have ever attempted to conquer such a power- 
ful combination of industrial magnates as have 
ex-Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, to whom even 
their opponents should give due appreciation for 
their courage and their herculean efforts. 

Americans, as a people, are right-minded, in 
whom great confidence should be placed ; for the 
unimpeachable testimony of the past has demon- 
strated that any evil arising in the land to a great 
magnitude invariably has been suppressed. At the 
present day this is being shown by the wonderful 
work accomplished by the Anti-Saloon League. In 
one year over 11,000 saloons were closed through- 
out the land, and seventy two per cent, of the 
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area of the land is now <^dry" territory. The 
determined zeal with which Americans combat 
existing evil is an encouraging inference for the 
fatnre suppression of the diyorce and the political 
problems, with which the people already are en- 
deavoring to cope. 



VI 
SOGIALIBM 

EOONOMIC conditions in Christian lands 
have been developing slowly in favor of 
the poor. 
Heathen religions and " Man's inconsideration of 
man " have been largely responsible for the ftTiating 
inequalities. 

But in Germany, with 3,258,968 Socialist voters, 
it is evident that many of the people are convincing 
themselves that Socialism will solve the question of 
unequal material circumstances. 

To show to what an extent these opinions are 
growing throughout the world, the following re- 
port is submitted to the attention of the reader : 

The Socialist Vote 

A Socialist authority, W. J. Ghent, has compiled 
the following table of the latest returns of the So- 
cialist vote in various countries, and the number of 
Socialist members of the popular branches of the 

national parliaments. The countries are ranked 
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aooording to the propartioii of Socialist deputies to 
the total niuaber.' 



OaiaiirUi 


Dtputia 


FwOem. 


role 


Finlnud . 
Sweden . . 


. . .1911 

1908 


87 (SOO) 
38 (165) 
35 (186) 
24 (1«) 

10 ( 48) 

88 (516) 
52 (397) 
76 (584) 

11 (123) 
42<608) 

7 (100) 
42 <670) 
1 <170) 
17 <442) 
6 <198) 
4(207) 
1 <160) 
1 (435) 
1 (404) 
(189) 
<120) 


43.50 
21.81 
21.06 
21.06 
20.83 
17.06 
13.10 
13.01 
8.94 
8.26 
8.28 
8.87 
4.11 

3^08 
1,93 

!25 
.25 


321,000 
76,000 

483,241 
98,731 

1,041,948 
3.358,968 






Luxemburg 


. . . 1909 


Qenuwiy. 


. . . 1907-10 






90,000 


itoir^ ■ ■ 




Holland . . 
Great Brilaia, 
SwitMTland 


. . 1009 
Deo. • 1910 
. . .1908 


82,494 
370,803 
100.000 














Ser™ . . . 

United BlBtes 


. . 190B 
1913 


3.066 
684,433 








Aigeutiiut - . >90tj 


6,000 



The Socialist rote in the United States given is 
an estimate. The actual combined vote for the 
two Socialist candidates for President in 1908 was 
434,018. 

Beoaitse of its growth persons serionsly inter- 
ested in the cause of the poor could hardly fail to 
make a study of the principles of Socialism in order 
to determine whether or not it is a " Promise or a 
Menace." 

> " Wwld Encyolopedift," 1913. 
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To be as exact as possible regarding its princi- 
ples, as set forth by its leaders and party organs, 
the writer has quoted in nearly every instance the 
names of authorities, with their verbatim state- 
ments. 

Though some Ohristians number themselves 
among the ranks of Socialists, nevertheless the 
dominating element consists of Atheists. These 
latter are virulent in their attacks upon Christianity 
and are using their efforts to turn as many as pos- 
sible against the teachings of Christ. 

That these statements are not exaggerated will 
be seen from the following quotations, taken from 
^^ Socialism from the Christian Standpoint " : 

^^ It was the boast of Marx that Socialism would 
deliver men's conscience from what he called the 
' spectre of religion.' 

'^ John Spargo says, ^The founders of modem 
Socialism took the dogmas of Christianity at that 
time, and held them up to intellectual scorn — ^a task 
by no means arduous.' ' 

'^ ^ In what sense Socialism is not religion,' writes 
Balf ort Bax (^ Socialism and Keligion '), ^ is clear, it 
utterly despises the "other world" with all its 
stage properties. The Socialist whose "social 
creed " is his only religion requires no travesty of 

^ Spaiigo, ''Spiritual Signifioanoe of Modern Sooiiillnin," p. 86. 
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Christian rites to aid him in keeping his ideal 
before him.' 

« < We have simply done with God,' cried Marx's 
henchman, Engels. 

^^ ^ We must face and wipe out,' shouts another, 
^ those two curses, OapitaUsm and Ohristianity.' 
^ Until that can be done nothing can be done,' 
avows Dr. Aveling, the ^ free ' husband of Marx's 
daughter. 

<< Individual Socialists will rise up exclaiming 
* Nous avons chang6 tout cela.' Let them protest ; 
they do not count. The men who count in this 
movement are men like Bebel, ^ one of the greatest 
powers of Europe,' Mr. Hunter calls him. Bebel 
will answer clearly and definitely, ^Christianity 
and Socialism stand towards each other as fire and 
water.' 

^^ I want you to observe that Bebel is not here 
professing his own disbelief in Christianity : on the 
contrary, he is speaking on behalf of Socialism itself. 

^^ liebknecht, whose influence is only a little 
short of Bebel's, has proclaimed, from the house- 
tops, that the duty of Socialists, as Socialists, is to 
root out faith in God, or to borrow his own lan- 
guage, he tells the world that * No one is worthy 
of the name of Socialist who does not consecrate 
himself to the spread of Atheism.' 
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^^ SchSffle has reminded us that ^ Social Democ- 
racy has avowed Atheism to be its religion.' 

^' I might continue quotations citing leading So- 
cialists on both sides of the Atlantic, proving up to 
the hilt that the Socialism which is not busying 
itself with undermining the very foundation of all 
belief in revealed religion is only a diluted Social- 
ism. ... I shall be told, of course, that the 
more modem Socialism has cleared itself of anti- 
Christian tendencies, that it stands neither for nor 
against religious principles. In answer to these 
assertions let me refer to a passage from The Com- 
rade^ New York, 1903 : * How often do we see 
quoted in our own press that familiar fallacy that 
the ethics of Christianity and Socialism are identi- 
cal. It is not true. Socialism as an ethical inter- 
pretation itself is far removed from Christianity 
and is of infinitely greater beauty and worth.' 

" Let us now turn to Ferri, a leading Italian So- 
cialist. ^ In common with most Marxian Socialists,' 
writes Mr. Eamsay MacDonald, * Ferri attacks re- 
ligion and capitalism, marriage (as we know it), 
and private property as the means of production in 
the same breath.' 

" To quote again from Ferri's words, * Socialism 
. . . tends to substitute itself for religion . . . 
that the absence or lessening the belief in God 
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18 one of the most powerful faotan in its ex- 
tension." 

^ Again, Prof. Earl Pearson, a leading English 
Socialist philosopher, writes as follows : ^Socialism 
is based upon a conception of morality differing in 
toto from the cnrrcoit Christian ideal which it 
does not hesitate to call anti-social and immoraL 
. . . Can a greater golf be imagined than really 
exists between current Ohristianity and the Social- 
isticcode?'* 

'^^ Modem Socialism,' wrote Henry George, ^is 
without religion and its tendency is atheistia' ' 

'^ The Berlin Vortoarts reminds its readers that 
^ we believe in no Redeemer, but we believe in 
redemption. . . . Only humanity itself, only 
laboring hmnanity, can save humanity.' 

'^ The New York Volkszeiiung speaks much on 
the same lines. ^ We do not believe,' it writes, ^ in 
the Saviour of the Christians. Our Saviour will 
come in the world redeeming principle of Sodal- 
iEon.' ^ Blatchford is at pains to tell us that ^ the 
whole of this old Christian doctrine is a mass of 
error. There was no Creator.' 



^ " SodaUsm and PositiTe Soienoe/' p. 49. 
s « The Ethios of Free Thought," pp. 318-319. 
* " Sdenoe of Politioal Eoonomy," p. 198. 
«*'Sooiali8m,"p. 221. 
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"* Christianity and tyranny,' aooording to the 
teachings of The Com^adej New York, 1903, ' are 
and for ages have been firmly allied. There is no 
wrong which has not been justified by Christianity. 
Its very basis is a lie and a denial of the basic prin- 
ciple of SocialisnL' 

^' The Sozial Demohrat sums up the situation by 
saying, ' Christianity is the greatest enemy of So- 
cialism. When GtKl is expelled from human brains 
. . . when the Heaven above appears nothing 
more than an immense falsehood men will seek to 
create for themselves a Heaven below.' 

^^ If we turn from the acknowledged leaders and 
students of Socialism we find the anti-Christian 
spirit rampant. We find resolutions pa^ threat- 
ening expulsion to any comrade who supports posi- 
tive religion. Madrid, September, 1892. 

^^ There is no getting away from the fact that 
Socialism is a going concern, is essentially anti- 
Christian." 

In an extract from a leading journal recently 
handed the writer, the following appeared. It is 
quoted because the authorities are given and the 
sentiments concur with those ascribed in general to 
Socialism. ^^ ^ The origin of the family with the 
transformation of the means of production into col- 
lective property, the monogamous family ceases to 
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be the eoonomio unity of society ; the private house- 
hold ohanges into social industry, the care and 
education of children become a public matter; 
society cares for all children, legal and illegal' 
(Frederick Engels). 

^' I now quote from the CimmiMnist Mcmifesto^ one 
of the leading authorities on Socialism : ^ On what 
foundation is the present family based ? On capi- 
tal and private gain. In its completely developed 
form the fiumly exists only among the bourgeois. 
This family will vanish as a matter of course, when 
its complement vanishes, and both will vanish 
with the vanishing of capital' 

'^ August Bebel again may be quoted as having 
said, ^ I am firmly convinced that the study of So- 
cialism finally leads to Atheism.' " 

Capitalism is an evolution of the centuries. In 
^^ Socialism from the Christian Standpoint " it is 
stated: ^^In the absence of a public control of 
property, private control was necessary. A neces- 
sity justifies itself ; hence capitalism is vindicated 
of the charge of injustice." Nevertheless it is far 
from the Christian standard, and no one with any 
fairness of mind will fail to regret its many defects 
as it still exists. 

Fortunately a system embodying the Christian 
principle of considering alike the rights of all per- 
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sons conoerned in industrial affairs is now being 
developed. 

But Capitalism wliich is justified by the necessi- 
ties of the centuries should remain until a better 
and a more just system be evolved practically to 
succeed it. This implies one that would be prac- 
tical in its workings and not set aside the estab- 
lished rights of those who have acquired property 
honestly. 

And from the standpoint of the Christian all 
should oppose any effort that would tend to under- 
mine Christianity. 

Several reasons will now be given to prove that 
Socialists have no legal nor equitable claim upon 
private property. The writer once heard a Social- 
ist speaker in addressing an audience composed of 
them state with vehemence, ^^ I must drive it home 
that the factories should belong to us." Instances 
wiU also be given to show the impraxsticabiUty 
of the governmental manipulation of utilities, 
owing to the existence of graft and also other 
conditions. 

In the first place property honestly acquired, 
under a system justified by necessities in the social 
evolution of mankind, should be held according to 
the discretion of the owner ; secondly, the attitude 
of the laborer himself, at the present day, makes 
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him an upholder of capitalism by serving it, espe- 
cially as his services, for some time past, have been, 
and still are, optional; thirdly, by agreeing with the 
capitalist for a stated wage as remuneration for his 
services rendered, he has no further claims for them. 

Furthermore, Socialists might have developed 
industries according to their theories, even as Cap- 
italists have built up theirs, especially as the major- 
ity of such utilities in this country were started less 
than a century ago. 

Or again. Socialists might have founded one or 
more commonwealths of their own to evolve their 
theories and to work for one another, in order to 
be true to their principles, instead of serving Gap- 

Moreover, as a large number of property holders 
in this country started with no capital at all, an- 
other reason exists why it has been unnecessary for 
Socialists to have accepted employment from Cap- 
italists. So they have neither legal nor just claims 
upon the property of honest persons ; nor morally 
should they turn thdr hands against those who are 
providing them with the sustenance of life. 

As Christians throughout the ages have endured 
all sorts of hardship, torture and even martyrdom 
itself, to be true to their principles, the spectacle 
is remar^ble ol Socialists working for Capitalism 
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of which they so strenuously disapprove. It is well 
to emphasize that this condition is accentuated as it 
is unnecessary. 

As a very large majority of laborers are not So- 
cialists, Capitalists have not been dependent upon 
the labor of the latter for their success. 

Without leaders nothing human has ever pro- 
gressed. This has been an invariable rule. Cap- 
italists have been the leaders or the brains in the 
struggle for human existence ; their money has been 
the means or the machinery, and labor has been 
the motive power. One could not have progressed 
without the help of the other. Capitalists have 
had the responsibility, the worry, that kiUs ; most 
laborers now work eight hours per diem ; Cap- 
italists often far into the night. 

Should the Capitalist fail to give the laborer his 
stated wages he would lay himself open to legal 
conviction ; but the Socialist claims that the laborer 
should not keep to the agreement he has made for 
a stated wage for services rendered. 

Moreover, brain work is the most fatiguing of all 
labor ; so Socialism teaches a disregard of the rights 
of the man who, in reality, has worked the hardest 
of any. 

Capitalism has its serious defects, but it allows 
every man to rise according to bicf ability, whereas 
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Socialism would drag down the man who has risen, 
or is capable of doing so, to the level of the one of 
less ability. 

As many Socialist leaders strongly assail Chris- 
tianity, let us now consider the respective teachings 
of each regarding the unselfish development of 
character and for the general uplift of humanity. 

Christianity teaches a consideration of the rights 
of all men. ^^ Do unto others as you would they 
should do unto you." 

Socialism teaches its followers to control the gov- 
ernment in order to acquire the property of Capi- 
talists. (See Socialists' Platform, IndianapoliSi May 
16, 1912, also bill introduced into Congress by Vic- 
tor Berger, quoted later in these pages.) 

Christianity teaches the maJdug of personal sac- 
rifices for the good of humanity. ^^ Oreater love 
hath no man than this that a man lay down his life 
for his friends." Christ sacrificed His for mankind, 
and ^^ The blood of the martyrs has been the seed 
of the Church." 

Socialism teaches the governmental acquisition of 
Capitalists' property rather than making the per- 
sonal sacrifice of starting a commonwealth to de- 
velop their theories. Yet many realize that a rev- 
olution would result were an attempt made to taJ^ 
the property of Capitalists. 
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Christianity teaches to avoid whatever is wrong. 
^^ Abhor that which is evil ; cleave to that which is 
goocL" 

Socialists approve working for Capitalism of which 
they strongly disapprove, so long as it be profitable 
to them. 

Christianity teaches befriending the poor in all 
aspects of life. ^^ Mind not high things, but con- 
descend to men of low degree." And Christ chose 
His closest associates from among the poor. 

Socialism also befriends the poor, but incon- 
sistently it is assailing Christ's teachings, which 
have been the greatest power in life in uplifting 
them. If followed two thousand years ago, the 
^^ brotherhood of man " would then have been estab- 
lished, and untold sufferings would have been 
averted. 

Capitalism does not represent Christian doctrines ; 
but Christianity has been the ^' leaven in the lump " 
raising « man's inconsideratioii of man " to a higher 
standard of life in Christian nations. And nowhere 
are the poor considered as they are among Christian 
peoples. 

In spite of the selfish opposition of men's hearts, 
the true Christian principle of considering the rights 
of all men in industrial affairs has gradually been 
evolved through the centuries ; and it is now on the 
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throBhold of being oonsommated. Detafls of this 
system will be set forth later on in these pages. It 
is mentioned at this period as it is in opposition to 
the Socialist prinoiple of disregarding the rights of 
honest property holders. 

It is well to look history squarely in the face ; 
for ability and energy have always ruled. After 
the people had struggled for their rights during the 
horrors of the French Revolution, one man, Napoleon 
the First, dominated the whole Frenoh nation and 
established an empire. 

But the world has so advanced under Christ's 
teachings that leaders in all enterprises have learned 
that the just claims of all persons should and must 
be respected. As ability wiU always lead, the true 
Christian principle to be followed is that of awak- 
ening alike employers and the employed to the 
realization that the rights of each should be upheld. 
Fortunately this standard has been tested and found 
to be practical and efficacious for the good, both of 
the employer and the employee. 

Had Christ's principles been followed in eco- 
nomic conditions two thousand years ago, poverty, as 
it has existed, would not have saddened the world, 
and untold misery and suffering might thus have 
been averted. 

In a letter the writer received recently fr 
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Sooialist he made the following statement : '^ Since 
the workers have created all the civilization that 
now is they see no reason for abandoning their 
present activities to start new ones, and that they 
will rather take over fall control of what they now 
produce." 

As the writer was an American, from the stand- 
point of this nation only a very smaU minority of 
the workers are Socialists; so they cannot claim 
to have created much of the civilization here. 

Of course they should not make this claim in 
the name of other laborers who are not Socialists, 
as every man in a free country is entitled to make 
his own decision. And other laborers are not 
making the same claim upon property as are 
Socialists, unless, perhaps, it be Syndicalists. If 
they have done this in the name of other laborers, 
then it is one of the most arbitrary projects in mod- 
em annals, and thoroughly out of place in a free 
country. And yet, apparently, this must have 
been the case, for when their party platform was 
drafted in May 16, 1912, only about 434,018 Social- 
ist voters were living in this country. 

Yet these voters assumed in their working pro- 
gram "As measures calculated to strengthen the 
working class in its fight, for the realization of its 
ultimate aim, the Cooperative Commonwealth, and 
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to increase its power of resistance against Capitalist 
oppression, we advocate and pledge oarsdves and 
our elected officers to the following program : 

^^ C!ollecti ve ownership and democratic manage- 
ment of railroads, wire and wireless telegraphs and 
telephones, steamboat lines and all other social 
means of transportation and communication and of 
all large scale industries. 

" The collective ownership of all land wherever 
practicable and in cases where such ownership is 
impracticable, the appropriation by taxation of the 
annual rental value of all land held for speculation 
and exploitation. 

<< The collective ownership and democratic man- 
agement of the banking and currency system." 

As no Socialist could prove that they have 
created this wealth, and not being able to make 
any claims upon it in the name of other laborers, 
from their own standpoint of claiming what they 
have created, their demands are illegal, invalid 
and inconsistent. 

They also demanded in their party platform 
^^the immediate acquirement by the municipali- 
ties, the states or the federal government of all 
grain elevators, stock-yards, storage wareb 
and other distributing agencies in order to 
the exorbitant price of living : the extensior 
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public domain to include mines, quarries, oil wells, 
forests and water power." ' Besides these demands 
many others were also made. It is well to reiter- 
ate here that these stupendous claims were made 
by 434,018 Socialists m 1912. 

But it must not be forgotten that some Chris- 
tians count themselves among the number of 
Socialists. And if they would follow the example 
of their Master in the unselfish development of 
principle by establishing a commonwealth, sup- 
posedly in an unpopulous country, to work out 
their theories, at their own risk, in order to follow 
His teachings that the rights of all should be 
respected and that property should not be taken 
away from some, nor jeopardized for the benefit of 
others without their consent, then under conditions 
guided by Christian teachings. Socialism, robbed 
of its disregard of the rights of others, and uphold- 
ing the sanctity of the marriage bond, might pos- 
sibly be evolved for the betterment of humanity. 

Nearly all movements professedly for the im- 
provement of human beings have some virtue in 
them. But under any circumstances Socialism 
would be an experiment, and only those convinced 
of its efficacy should incur its risks. 

It will be clear from the following statements 

» ** World Encyclopedia, '» 1913, pp. 698-^99. 
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that the theories of Socialists pertaining to the 
control of utilities by the government are not re- 
liable ones. 

^^MoBB 'Socialist' Figures 

^^ Paris, February 6th. — ^Farther statistics have 
been issued by the French Gk>yemment in regard to 
the administration of the Western Bailway, now in- 
corporated in the State system. The figures offer a 
valuable lesson on the effects of State Socialism. 

^* As is usual in transactions of this kind, all sorts 
of reforms, financial and otherwise, were promised 
as the result of nationalization, yet the deficit has 
grown with startling rapidity from year to year. 

'^ ^ For the financial year 1909 the loss in working 
amounted to 38,748,000 francs, the next year this 
was increased to 58,412,900 francs, and for 1911 it 
amounted to 69,574,000 francs, or, in round figures, 
over $13,500,000. This means that at the same 
rate of " progress " 83,000,000 francs will represent 
the loss of the past year (the accounts have not yet 
been published), while for the current year there 
will be a deficit of 90,000,000 francs, or $18,000,000.' 

^^ This loss f aUs, of course, on the taxpayers. If 
the working of the railway had been mi 
improved under government working and 
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ship, there might be some excuse for these mi- 
fortmiate financial results, but the reverse is the 
case. 

'' In many instances the express trains are timed 
to take longer on the journey than they did years 
ago, while the accidents since the acquisition by 
the State have made these lines notorious. In fact 
they have set up a record for fatalities which is 
unique in Europe.'* 

This same point in our argument will be shown 
again by the report of Commissioner Eaymond It. 
Fosdick of the city of New York. 

^' According to Commissioner of Accounts, Bay- 
mond B. Fosdick, who turned in a report to Mayor 
Gaynor of New York City, the municipal owner- 
ship of ferries in the city is a money loser. The 
report deals with the city's operations of the Staten 
Island ferry since October 25, 1905, when the city 
took it over. 

" The net loss to the city for operating the ferry 
over six years until December 31, 1911, was 
$4,450,669 or nearly fifty-eight per cent, of the 
entire tax levy of the borough of Bichmond for the 
same period. The city's loss on the Staten Island 
ferry proper, coupled with the loss on what is 
known as the Thirty-ninth Street Division, a 
Brooklyn ferry, has been $6,625,000, or an average 
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of $2,934 a day. The city's handling of the Staten 
Island ferry, Commissioner Fosdick points out, was 
the first comprehensive experiment in municipal 
ownership." 

In '^ Socialism from the Christian Standpoint," 
page 274, farther accounts are also given of the 
results of Socialist experiments. 

^' In Switzerland and Italy, in Australia and New 
Zealand, not to lengthen the list, have not railway 
systems, owned and operated by the government, 
been financial failures? They know nothing of 
the success of the railway ventures in the United 
States. If Socialists urge that the state railways 
of Germany at any rate are worked at a profit, I 
will remind them that they charge an average 
freight rate about double that of the United States. 
We are assured that if the railway in the States 
were governxnent property worked on German 
lines they would cost the country tour million a 
day more than they do at present. Finally observe 
this, that the state-owned iron road known as the 
Western Eailway of France has the reputation of 
being the worst managed in Europe." 

^^ Our railroads carry for one dollar the same load 
of freight for which two dollars and in some cases 
three dollars is charged in other countries. 

"Yet our railroads pay for labor from two to 



\ 
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three times as high a prioe as is paid in foreign 
countries." 

The practical advantages of private ownership 
are forcibly shown by figures ; in referring to the 
subject of the governmental control of railroads in 
other countries, " Investigation of the diversion of 
public money for personal needs revealed the 
£freatest irregularities." As CTaft in all political 
i govemm^tal e.ten>ri«» Tone of thHryu^ 
evils of the day, the control of all utilities by the gov- 
ernment would present an unparallelled opportunity 
for perverting public money for private purposes. 

^^ The enormous sums expended on the erection of 
two of our state capitols present a striking example 
of the methods that might be employed by the 
government were all industries under such control. 

" If we take our railroads alone into consideration 
without the acquisition of all other industries, it 
has been estimated that it would cost the govern- 
ment $14,000,000,000 to purchase them. 

" This sum is six times as great as the national 
debt created by the Civil War, which lowered the 
credit of the country to such an extent that $2.75 
in greenbacks would buy but one dollar of gold, 
and government bonds were sold for fifty cents on 
the dollar." » 

1 <* Progress and Prosperity,'' p. 619. 
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Beoanse of the f oragaing statement, any person 
with a practical mind might legitimately inquire if 
the demands of the Socialists in their party plat- 
form of 1912 would not sink the country in insup- 
portable debt and an irretrievable loss of credit ? 
If it would require $14,000,000,000 to purchase the 
railroads alone, the sum is beyond any practical 
realization that would be necessary to acquire, as 
Socialists demand, the collective ownership of the 
utilities already enumerated. 

As such claims would be maintained in the name 
of the Government or Municipality, it would now 
be well to study the report of the Bureau created in 
New York City to discover the leaks in the city's 
disbursements. The figures were obtained for le- 
gal evidence and are incontrovertible. They may 
be found summarized in ^^ Progress and Prosperity," 
pages 625-628. 

"Cleaning the city buildings, 1902-1907, cost 
$149,000 per annum. The American House and 
"Window Cleaning Company offered to do the same 
work for $43,000, a saving of $106,000 on $149,000. 

" At the Bronx Borough Hall, at 177th Street and 
Third Avenue, the cleaners found that by hard work 
each could only clean one and a half moderate sized 
offices per day. The cost amounted to $878 per 
room per annum. The yearly cost of cleaning tb^ 
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building was $19,707, although responsible pArties 
offered to do the same work for $1,800. 

" In the matter of school supplies, even buy- 
ing at retail, instead of using the city's methods, 
would have effected a saving of $633,000 out of 
$1,800,000. 

" A certain farm was purchased for the horses of 
the mounted police squad in New York. It con- 
sisted of twenty-two and a half acres near Flush- 
ing. On September 23, 1906, it sold for $22,125. 
On November 2, 1906, it was sold to the city for 
$105,000, or $13,000 profit in forty days. 

" Stands rented out by the city which have been 
going to political favorites for $1,200 a year, were 
found to be worth $8,400 a year when put up for 
public letting. Claremont, a building in one of 
New York City's parks, some years ago paid 
$6,300 a year ; and at the time of the report was 
bringing in only $2,400, though its restaurant proba- 
bly takes in as much as like institutions in the city 
paying private owners from $15,000 to $30,000 a 
year rent. 

" The city paid out in a single year $60,000,000 for 
wages ; and her Controller said that a fourth or a 
third of the departmental force could have been cut 
off, and from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 thus saved 
to the taxpayers. 
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^ This sum is enough to pay the interest on half 
the city's debt. 

^ The tenement house department has set out to 
eliminate dark rooms. It is said that at the present 
rate of progress, although there is a large f oroe, 
eighty-nine years will be necessary to complete the 
task. 

*'In a recent year when the receipts of the United 
States Gk)vemment were $665,000,806, of which it 
spent $578,000,000 for operation, the receipts of the 
dly of New York were $326,000,000, although it 
spent $328,000,000, causing a deficit of $2,000,- 
000. 

^^ Though many other instances might be given of 
the misuse of public departments, the whole story 
may perhaps be best summed up by an examination 
of the record of corporate stock issued, showing the 
increase in public debt. For the two years or 
twenty-four months of 1904 and 1905, the increase 
would aggregate $44,000,000. For the first three 
months it amounted to $40,000. In fact the total 
bonded debt of the city of New York is two-thirds 
as great as is the national debt." 

It will be well to remind the reader at this junc- 
ture that Socialists in their party platfonr ^^ 
manded the immediate acquirement by mui 
ties of many utilities. 
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And New York is not the only example that 
oould be given to show how grossly private prop- 
erty might be perverted to the use of others if in 
the control of municipalities ; as San Francisco, 
Chicago, St. Louis and other cities unfortunately are 
in the same category with New York. 

Then again, the bribery scandals in some legisla- 
tive bodies, and the deficits of many millions 
recorded in the Western Bail way of France, prove 
that laborers might thus be deprived not only of 
their earnings, but also of their recourse for help 
from capitalists who would be eliminated at the 
will of the Socialists. Under such conditions the 
position of the laborer under Socialism would be 
more uncertain than at present under Capitalism. 

Let us now consider, in the face of the facts that 
have just been mentioned, the value of the property 
that Socialists would jeopardize were they to ac- 
quire governmental supremacy in the countries 
where they are working to do so. While impos- 
sible to make an exact estimate of these figures, 
yet at the same time, with their demands that 
governments should " lay hold of the whole system 
of socialized industry," a statement of the statistical 
wealth of leading nations will give an approximate 
idea of the magnitude of the responsibilities that 
Socialists seek to assume. It is well to emphasize 
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that not all of the wealth of the nations bat the 
balk of it they wish to aoquire. 

Tabu Showing Wkai2h of Nauohs That Socul- 

IBIB SKKK nt COMTBOL 

United States 9130,000,000.000 

Great Britein Mid IreUwd . . 80,000, 000. UUO 

FhuMW 65,000,000,000 

Gtnnuiy 60,000,000,000 

Rmm 40,000,000,000 

AnBbiA and UDi«ai7 25,000,000.000 

Italy 80,000,000,000 

" ' ■ 9,000,000,000 

6,400,000,000 

2,500,000,000 

Switaeriand 2,100,000,000 

Total 9443,g00,0(»,0(»i 

In the &ce of saoh figures it seems advisable to 
quote the last olaose of the National Platfonn of 
the Socialist party, May 16, 1912. 

" Sncb measures of relief as we may be able to 
force from Capitalism are but a preparation of the 
workers to seize the whole powers of goveroment 
in ordOT that they may thereby lay hold of the 
whole system of socialized industry and thus come 
to their rightful inheritance." 

The following bill introduced by Victor L. Berger 
into Congress will show conclusively the initial 
efforts that Socialists are making in this country to 
obtain the control of private utilities: 

"The Government shall immediate to 

) " World EnoydopediB," 1914, p. 
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take over the ownership of all the Trusts that con- 
trol more than forty per cent, of the business of 
the country. The price to be paid for these in- 
dustries shall be fixed by a Commission of fifteen 
experts, whose duty it shall be to determme the 
actual cash value of the physical properties. Pay- 
ment for the properties shall be proffered in the 
form of United States bonds, bearing two per cent, 
interest, payable in fifty years, and a sinking fund 
shall be established to retire the bonds at maturity. 
In the event of the refusal of any Trust owner or 
owners to sell to the Government his or theu* prop- 
erties at the price fixed by the Commission experts, 
the President of the United States is authorized to 
use such measures as may be necessary to gain and 
hold possession of the property. A Bureau of In- 
dustries is hereby created within the Department 
of Commerce and Labor to operate all industries 
owned by the Government." 

The words of Ealph D. Wright will set forth 
the plan determined upon by Socialists to acquire 
the control of industries : 

" Most Socialists, save the comparatively few ex- 
treme conservatives, admit that the general strike 
will probably be the first stage of revolution proper. 
By the * general strike' is meant a more or less 
general cessation of labor by the workers, during 
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whioh the latter will so disorganize Capitalist 
society as to be able to seize the industries and 
make them their own«" 

The same writer affirms that Syndicalists (whose 
theories are aJdn to those of Socialists) appreciate 
that in the event of a revolution the Capitalists 
would utilize the army, police and detectives to 
defend themselves. So in order to disintegrate 
such power they are teaching their followers who 
are soldiers to shoot their own officers and to 
desert the army when the crucial moment arrives. 

As it is obvious that Capitalists would not give 
up their property either to Socialists or to Syn- 
dicalists without resisting the effort, a plan is 
clearly being formulated that, if at all successful, 
would result in the worst revolution of history. 



vn 

THE BROTHERHOOD OP MAN 

IT is now nearly two thoasand years since our 
great Leader chose for His close associates 
lowly peasants. And it is about a century 
and a quarter since the founders of our nation de- 
clared these ringing words, " "We hold these truths 
to be self-evident that all men are created equal" 

Hence it would be advisable for us now to pause 
and consider to what extent we, as Christians, and 
also as Americans, have been following their ex- 
ample and precepts. It is true that eloquent states- 
men, public speakers and philanthropists all over 
the country bow in acknowledgment to the tumul- 
tuous plaudits of crowded audiences in the advo- 
cacy of the "Brotherhood of Man." These are 
further " signs of the times " that our country is on 
the threshold of this great era. 

Yet how many, think you, of its public advocates 
and of the crowded audiences that cheer it to the 
echo can count among their companions whom they 
receive in their homes either a fisherman, a carpen- 
ter, or any one of the so-called " working class." 

80 
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And yet those who are aware of the poverty of 
education in former days, especially as it was among 
women, must appreciate on reflection that the labor- 
ing classes of the present day, especially their chil- 
dren, owing to our excellent public schools, are 
even better educated than were leading families in 
olden times. 

Obviously, then, it is only required of our work- 
ing class, who have received a thorough public 
school education, to acquire the polish of manner 
that is a result of associating with persons of refine- 
ment and culture. It is well to emphasize strongly 
that the laborers to whom reference has just been 
made are those who have had all the advantages 
of the free education that our country affords. 

To understand better what a large portion of our 
population this represents, it will be well to quote 
that in 1912 the number of pupils enrolled in our 
public schools, without counting those in private 
ones, was 19,101,147.* Unfortunately some of these 
pupils do not finish the entire course, being obliged 
to go to work for their living. But, on the other 
hand, in all of our colleges numbers of poor boys 
are working their way through academic and pro- 
fessional courses in order to have the benefits of the 
higher education. 

1 *' World Enpyolopedia,'' 1914, p. 508.' 
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As the figures quoted represent only the enrolled 
pupils in 191 2y without mentioning those who have 
already completed their education, it may justly be 
estimated that many millions of our working peo- 
ple are kept apart by the upper classes, partly 
through a lack of understanding this large body of 
our poor as they really are, and partly owing to 
the prejudice of centuries. 

From personal experience the writer is aware 
that many of the poorer classes referred to are 
even more refined in nature than are some per- 
sonal acquaintances of the *' social class" so- 
called who have abused instead of using their ad- 
vantages. The latter, however, are an exception 
to the rule, for refinement and consideration of 
others have been the fruits of education in Chris- 
tian countries, which is one point that this article 
is attemptmg to show forth. 

A tale is told of George IV of England, that at 
a Masonic meeting one of the members addressed 
him as " Your Majesty. " " No, no I " he replied. 
" Call me brother George here ! " 

Why not " Brother " everywhere ? 

As many have such strong prejudices as to the 
absolute superiority of the upper classes, it would 
be well for them to study the reports of societies 
interested in aiding children to leam what a laxge 
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percentage of those who are the offspring even of 
degenerates develop advantageously in the homes 
of any grade of society where they may be placed. 
This is but a demonstration of the Christian idea 
that education and environment may conquer he- 
redity. If babies from the poorer quarters of the 
town were placed in the palaces of royalty from 
whence, in return, some were sent to the tenements 
of the poor, it would probably be found, in the 
majority of cases, that the surroundings and educa- 
tion would leave a stronger stamp upon the person- 
ality than would heredity, especially with their 
descendants. 

As a convincing proof of these statements an ex- 
tract from the last report of The Children's Aid 
Society, regarding foundlings who have been placed 
in desirable homes, is here given : 

Noteworthy Caseebs 

Gk>verDor of a State 

Gtovemor of a Territory 

Members of GoDgress 

Judges 

Justice of Supreme Coort 

Members of State Legislatures 

Auditor General (State) 

Mayor 

Clerk of Senate 

County Treasurer 

County Auditors 

County Recorder 

County Superintendent of Education 

County Clerk 

County Commissioners 3 

City Attorney 1 
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Distriot Attorneys 2 

Busineas Clerks 465 

Bankers 29 

Physicians 19 

Lawyers 36 

SherifEs 2 

Postmasters 9 

Army Offloers 2 

Government Transportation Clerk 1 

Bailroad Officials 6 

Bailroad Men 36 

Beal Estate Agents 10 

Journalists 16 

Teachers 86 

High School Principals 7 

Superintendents of Sohools . . 2 

College Professors 2 

Civil Engineers 3 

Clergymen 24 

Merchants 23 

Ahout 3,500 entered the Army and Navy. 

As the term a '^ Gentleman Farmer " indicates 
that many men of refinement labor with their 
hands — ^and ladies also frequently are obliged to do 
some or all of their housework — it is obvious that 
manual labor itself has not degraded the laborer, 
but rather the lack of opportunity of bettering 
himself in the past, when oppressed by his stronger 
brother. Now that the opportunity is bemg given 
him he is eagerly improving it. So from the 
human standpoint it is clear that labor itself has 
not degraded the working man. 

The Divine Edict went forth nearly two thou- 
sand years ago : '' Let him that is greatest among 
you be as he that serveth." And our great Teacher 
ministered to mankind in various ways. 
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Many InstanceB might be mentioned of poor 
families who prefer to live in unwholesome and 
dirty BorroundlDgs. Some of them are hopeless. 
But in a treatise of this nature it would be an im< 
possibility to deal with the exceptions. And it is 
only the main thread of history and the large mar 
jority of our working people who, unquestionably, 
are attempting to better themselves to whom refer- 
ence has been made, and for whom an urgent plea 
is being presented. Some of our working people, 
unfortunately, are still ground down with poverty, 
and consequently are obliged to live in unwhole- 
some surrotmdings, who have in them, nevertheless, 
a desire for bettering themselves. And later on in 
these pfiges some practical suggestions for helping 
them will be made. 

But to speak further of education in this country ; 
many sons and daughters of the " upper classes " 
and even of the rich are educated in public schools ; 
chiefly those living in small cities and in rural dis- 
tricts. 

As the children of onr working people sit sidftita- 
side with them, they are practically as well ed" 
cated as are those socially above them. 

As many a rich man has botli friends and 
qoaintances of his own social i "m in life w 
find it hard to make both eoA -let, obvi 
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from these facts the difference between him and our 
educated laborers consists neither in the standard 
of wealth, nor education nor labor, but, sifted to 
the bottom, lies rather in the polish of manner and 
the inherited prejudice of generations. 

Unquestionably the miasma of tradition and a 
lack of genuine interest in the subject have blinded 
many of our social class to the fact that honest 
laborers in this country have been lessening the 
gulf between them and ourselves. So it requires 
only the lifting of the veil of prejudice and out- 
stretched hands in welcome to span the gulf be- 
tween us, in order that we may meet on the common 
ground of the " Brotherhood of Man.'* 

As the first century of the history of our nation 
stood for religious and political liberty, may we 
not inaugurate the second as the crowning century 
of all civilization, when the powerful and the rich 
in this world's goods shall stand shoulder to shoulder, 
in friendship, with those who are poor, each trying 
to serve the other as within him lies. The laborer 
will serve his employer with greater zeal under 
such conditions and the estimable rich will en- 
deavor to solve the problems of the employed. 

In an excellent article published not long ago in 
a leading monthly the writer thereof advocated 
strongly that an effort be made for a better under- 
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standing between the rich and the poor. And 
would it be possible better to solve any problem 
than by following Christ's example towards the 
latter, which the writer has been endeavoring to 
demonstrate would strike at the root of sociological 
difficulties. 

Centuries of disregard of His attitude towards 
the poor have created diseased conditions that will 
require serious attention many years to come ; but 
a healthy root for the social system to grow upon 
would bear healthy frait in time. 

Even the wisest sage cannot foretell the future, 
but is not an organized effort to solve economic 
conditions, and real friendship between the rich and 
the poor preferable to the strikes and revolutions 
existing t<Hky in many lands ? 



vm 

FUBTHEB CATTSES OF DISOOITTElilT 

MENTION ha* already been made in these 
pages of the betrayal of our industrial 
liberties into the control of a few men, 
and fortunately the ha.ndling of the situation is 
proving to be encouraging. But another industrial 
outlook, unhappily, is less hopeful, at least for the 
present. 

This problem, in fact, will require persistent and 
strenuous agitation before it can be righted. 

It is stated, and without question truthfully so, 
that wages are higher in this country than in any 
nation in the world. Yet, on the other hand, the 
cost of Uving being much higher here than else- 
where, a greater imx>ad is made in the wages of the 
employee, but not sufficiently so in the cases of 
those who are well paid to reduce them to the con- 
dition of those in other countries. It will be ad- 
visable in making this statement to call attention 
to the modifying phrase ^' in the cases of those who 
are well paid," for unless the employee be well 

remunerated, conditions become most distressing. 
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And it k r^gaiding this sitnatioii that we now wiali 
todeaL 

Gkrjevoos as may be the eiioiunstauioes of under^ 
paid @nployeeB| haj^y their dtoaUon is undei^ 
stood by some persons who are striving to over 
come this great wrong. 

Americans, as a role, are somewhat apathetic to 
any cry of ^ low wages " in this country, owing to 
the prevailing opinion, as already stated, regarding 
wages being higher here than elsewhere. As this 
opinion is true in general, the difficulty of arousing 
public sentiment in favor of some who, neverthe- 
less, are distressingly underpaid is but a greater 
task. The Consumers' League, in an effort to edu- 
cate the public as to these conditions, secured a 
window in a vacant shop on Fourth Avenue for a 
^^demonstration," and it is unfortunate that the 
vast teeming populace of the city could not have 
been diverted to that thoroughfare and induced to 
pause before that window to read the placards and 
to see the photographs displayed there. 

Among them might have been found the following : 

On placard, with bunch of artiflcial violets at- 
tached, 8 cents a gross. Daily output, 12 gross. 
Placard with crocheted pair of bedroom slippers, 40 
cents per dozen pairs. Day's work for one woman 
and three children tying willow feathers, $2.10. 
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Worker paid 55 cents a dozen for lining and hand- 
sewing cravats. Daily earnings, 66^ cents. 
Work on shirt-waist front, 47 cents, ten hours' 
work. Infant's dress, 4 cents a yard for feather 
stitching, 2 cents a yard for French knots. Work- 
ing day, fourteen to sixteen hours. Earnings 38 
cents to 44 cents. Betail price $5.00. Artificial 
carnations, 40 cents per hundred. Daily output, 
one hundred. Daily earnings, 40 cents. 

Is it necessary to enumerate any more to awaken 
the reader to a realization of the hideous injustice 
done to these patient toilers ? 

Some persons living in affluence speak with scorn 
of the herding together in one room of several 
families, as well as the foul air and unsanitary con- 
ditions. But with the incoming daily wage of 
thirty- six to sixty-six and two-third cents a day, 
would it be possible to avoid a congregating 
together of men, women and children and the 
breeding of disease, especially tuberculosis that is 
rampant in crowded tenements. 

Oh, the pity of it I 

And especially when these poor toilers are no 
laggards, for they work long hours every day for 
then- God-given rights,— wholesome food, pure air, 
decent clothing, and sanitary homes, all of which 
are being deprived them by oppressive employers. 
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If the reader be interested in the condition of 
the poor it would be well to study the report of 
the Consumers' League, as it is promoting an effort 
to enlighten the public in this respect. 

A visit to the Tuberculosis Exhibit should also 
be of interest, with a view to understanding the 
necessity of preventing the crowding together of 
the poor in unsanitary tenements. Stringent laws 
regarding sanitary conditions, strictly executed, 
would, in a measure, obviate the difficulty. 

But the root of the trouble Ues chiefly in the 
inability to pay for better accommodations. It is 
little known, unfortunately, that some employers 
are now obviating the expense of running factories 
by employing the poor to do their work in their 
rooms that serve every purpose. From the stand- 
point of the richer classes alone it would be wise to 
alter these conditions, for those well informed on the 
subject affirm that tuberculosis and other diseases 
are being spread among them from these very 
tenements. 

Fifth Avenue and the " East Side," apparently, 
are very remote. 

But the report of an organization endeavoring 
to combat the evils just enumerated affirms: 
" Every member of the family is pressed into service, 
from the grandparents of eighty years to the babies 
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of four. Men and women in all stages of sickness 
are found finishing articles of clothing to the day 
of their death. These germ-laden garments go in 
closely-tied bundles from the tenements, without 
sunning or airing, to the counters from which they 
are bought." 

May not this be one solution to the common ex- 
pression, ^' I do not know how so-and-so ever caught 
such-and-such a malady ? " 

^^At a hearing of the Tenement House Com- 
mission of New York City, Dr. Daniel replied, 
emphatically, when asked if the remedy for tuber- 
culosis were more light and air, 'Yes, and no 
manufacturing in the tenements. I would em- 
phasize that especially, because I believe it to be a 
source of great danger, not only to the tenement 
house people, but also to the people who wear 
these things. It is the dried tubercle that is most 
dangerous, and that can be carried in clothing.' " 

The report continues further : " Tenement trades 
are season trades. The workmen receive the lowest 
of any wages. They earn so little that they have 
hardly enough to support themselves outside of the 
rush hours. No one knows how many children are 
kept at work in the tenements. The season is so 
short and the wages so low that fourteen hours of 
work hardly make up the wages of eight or nine 
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hours' work in the footories. The health of tene- 
ment workers is notoriously bad . . . owing to 
the lack of goodair and light and the rush. Disease 
starts in the tenement, but it does not end there.'' 

Apparently the situation is hopeless, but fortu- 
nately it is not so, as efforts are already systematized 
in numerous organizations to overoome the wage 
and other problems now oonfronting the poor. 

In a treatise of this scope it will be possible to 
deal only with some of the most important of these 
factors. 

Left to himself the poor man can accomplish but 
little in redressing his wrongs, so the outcome has 
been the formation of Labor Unions. These 
Unions have accomplished much in raising the 
standard of wages, shortening the number of hours 
of work per diem, and in improving sanitary condi- 
tions for the poor. The Unions have come to stay, 
and they will and must exist for some time to 
come. 

But so much has been said and will continue to 
be dwelt upon by the writer regarding the abuse 
of power of the stronger and influential man over 
the poorer one, that it is but just to emphasize that 
human nature is the same in all walks of life, and 
when influence is acquired, it is as misused by a 
person without wealth as it is by one who posse 
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it. This will continue to be the case until each 
awakens to the realization that the rights of both 
must be equally respected. So it is now but just to 
set forth the misuse of power by the poor man over 
the rich one when he in his turn has acquired 
strength through uniting with others in Labor 
Unions. 

Many strikes, without doubt, have had justifiable 
causes, and have been legitimately conducted. 
But, on the other hand, many of the claims have 
been unreasonable and unjust, and the methods of 
procedure of the strikers have been most con- 
demnable. 

" There is a difference between the Unions : one 
sticking to a contract, the others breaking their 
agreements; the difference between national and 
local leaders : the former inclined to be conserva- 
tive and careful to maintain the obligations of con- 
tract, the local leaders often radical and willing for 
personal or other reasons to violate their written 
agreements ; and the influence of local leaders upon 
the animus of their men. The number of strikes 
fluctuates from year to year but there is no abate- 
ment in them. This condition exists in England, 
Austria, Germany and France, as well as in this 
and other countries. 

"The present industrial condition, marked by 
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strikes more or less tomoltaoiis in natare, may be 
said to date from 1876, the Centemiial year. 

^ In 1877 all the big railroads east of the Mis- 
sissippi were united in a general strike. This was 
characterized by such violence that President 
Hayes issued a proclamation that if such condi- 
tions did not cease he would proclaim martial law 
and call for volunteers. 

^^ The Anthracite strike of 1901 was investigated 
by a Federal Commission. A report submitted by 
them ran as follows : ^ It is admitted that this dis- 
order and lawlessness were incident to the strike. 
Its history is stained with a record of riot and 
bloodshed, culminating in three murders unpro- 
voked save by the fact that two of the victims 
were asserting their right to work and another, as 
an officer of the law, was performing his duty in 
attempting to preserve the peace.' 

" Mr. Samuel Vauolain, who has worked his way 
up in the Baldwin Locomotive Works, made a 
statement regarding his experiences. It was in 
brief : * We had two strikes ; one in 1869 and one 
in 1911. I don't recall much about the first one, 
but the last one was bad. We suddenly found that 
our shop was unionized. When the Unions came 
to make demands we firmly told them tha^ 
could not recognize them as interferers in the 
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ness. Well, they struok at our busiest time. They 
picketed our works; they tried threats and vio- 
lence. But we won out and have not taken the 
agitators back. Some of these men had been with 
us a long time. We always treated them fairly 
and paid high wages, and I firmly believe most of 
the men struck contrary to their personal wishes, 
but were wrought up by the Union agitators.' 

^^ Another aspect of the strike problem was illus- 
trated by an incident connected with the Allis- 
Ohalmers Plant, 1906-1907. The moulders' attor- 
ney succeeded in uncovering part of a conspiracy 
to assault Union men. He started proceedings 
against the company, and the examination of wit- 
nesses disclosed the fact that strike breakers 
brought to Milwaukee were paid by the detective 
agency to assault strikers. 

" Mr. Mitchell is reported to have said regarding 
the strikers, ' The amount of violence actually com- 
mitted is grossly exaggerated, and that which is 
fairly traceable to the officials of Trades Union is 
almost infinitesimal;' and Mr. Gompers is also 
said to have protested that the ' acts of violence 
were exploited in the press, but the hundreds of 
acts of peace, — conferences, agreements, etc., were 
never mentioned.' " ' 

^Samnel P. Orth, WorWs Work, December, 1912. 
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Bat the fact still remains that violence does 
exist during strikes, and the recent MoNamara and 
MoManigle revelations have been too strongly im- 
bedded in the public mind ever to erase the convio- 
tiou that crime has been a factor in the workings 
of the Labor Unions. 

" Another weapon equally as powerful as djnsr 
mite, which is atilized by the contestants, is that 
of ostracism. Men who are not afraid of armed 
force shrink from the epithet of 'scab,' which 
implies social ostradran from companions, owing 
to strike breaking. Not only does this boycott fall 
apon the man himself, but it extends also to his 
family; and it has even broken marriage engage- 
ments. 

" On the other hand, the ' black list ' is the em- 
ployer's method of retaliation. It cannot be denied 
that the present industrial syst^n in general is one 
of turmoil. One of its aspects has been little dwelt 
upon — which is, the unfortunate attitude of some 
profesdng friends of the poor who persistently 
refuse to believe eetablished facts unfavorable to 
them ; while others, unreasonable in their lovalty, 
defend them under all circumstances." 

In reality, it is the part of ^Jtrue friend v 

and dissuade them from crime, vf''^"noeaQd k -I 
deeds practiced in furthering < ends, 
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point out to them methods wherein their cause 
might be aided without resorting to such means. 

But they reply, ^^ This is a labor war, and in time 
of war acts of violence are always committed." 

But the answer to such a statement is very simple 
and should be forcible. Civilized nations have laws 
of warfare as they have also those of peace, and 
civilized persons living in civilized lands must fol- 
low such laws or else pay the penalty incurred. 
Mob violence, dynamiting, murder, destruction of 
property and kindred offenses that have been 
proved against some members of the Unions, are 
contrary to the laws of all civilized nations, and 
the perpetrators thereof should be punished accord- 
ing to the statutes, as has been done in the past 

Many will argae, nevertheless, that such meth- 
ods are necessary to accomplish their purposes. 
On the contrary, it will be proven in following 
pages from the testimony of practical experience 
that the Christian principle of considering the just 
claims of both the employer and the employed has 
been accomplishing more satisfactory results than 
have strikes and violence. 



IX 



IH8TAKGES WHEREIN CHRISTIAN 
PEOPLES HAVE FAILED IN THEIR 
STEWARDSHIP 

THE words in this chapter are written with 
the profoundest r^pret. Nevertheless in 
jnstioe to oar argument they should not 
be omitted. 

It is better thai the failings qf Christian peoples 
amd even of the Christian churches he juMjf o^ 
sumedy rather than that sitch attitude be wrongly 
attributed to the guidance qf Chrisfs precepts. At 
aJl eventSy persons toho fail to see the flaxes on their 
own side of a que^ion weaken the strength qf their 
argument 

And in these pages an earnest effort is being 
made to prove conolosively wherein have lain the 
fundamental oauses contributing both to the de- 
basement as well as to the elevation of the poor. 

In preceding as well as in subsequent chapters it 

has been and wiU continue to be dwelt upon strongly 

thai the evil in this and in other Christiar 

has existed^ amd stiU continues to eoaist^ in 0} 

to the teachings qfour religion. 
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Whereas on the other hound^ despite the mcmy de- 
vatmg precepts of heathen religions^ nevertheless 
some of the greatest wrongs end/wred by human 
hemgSf amd espedaUy hy wom^en, ha/oe been but- 
tressed by their reldgioTis doctrines. In order to 
prove this statem^ntj some of the words qfthefotmd- 
ers of such rdigions ami of the teachings of their 
sobered books wiU be quoted at length in, subsequent 
chapters. 

It is advisable now» in order to be just, to empha- 
size the statement recently made regarding the 
many ^^ elevating teachings of heathen religions," 
for unquestionably all religions are an effort on the 
part of man to approach the Infinite Creator. And 
because of such aspirations many of their precepts 
clearly have been elevating, though framed accord- 
ing to the wisdom of man. Their weakness has 
consisted in the human wisdom of theu* leaders, 
such as Confucius, Mahomet and others, whereas 
the incomparable superiority of Christianity has 
lain in the divinity of our Guide, even Christ 
Himself. 

But it is not just to judge of the religions of any 
country either by the secular customs or by the sins 
of its people, or even by the teachings of the priests, 
when any such are contrary to the precepts of the 
founders of the cult and of the codes contained in 
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their sacred books. To be oonsistent with this prin- 
ciple^ neither should Christianity be oensored be- 
oanse of the failings of Christians, nor of the Chris- 
tian churches, nor even for the instructions of the 
clergy when any of them are contrary to the teach- 
ings of the Bible. Nor should the doctrines of the 
churches, when contrary to those of the Bible, be 
taken as a criterion, which is strongly emphasized 
in St. Mark xv. 9 : ^^ In vain do they worship me, 
teaching for doctrines the commandments of men." 

£ut the w(n*ld is ooinjiH>8ed qf natianSj aU qf which 
foUaw in general the religious &}€trvrie8 of different 
teachers. Some of them^ after thouswnde of yea/ra 
of dvUizationy sHU ha/oe the heel of oppression v^m^ 
the poor a/nd also vpon women^ owing to the system 
of castCj a/tid to stiU other teethings. And in pur- 
siumce of such religious instructions thds condition 
of affa/i/rs would remai/n forever without the inter- 
ference of some other power. 

Then agam we see still other nationsforging ahead 
of thoscj to wMch reference has just been made^ in 
educating a/nd vplifi/ing the poor as well as hwma/n- 
ity in general. This also includes the assiduous 
cultivation of all sciences a/nd industries conducive 
to the development and the advancement of human 
beings. On turning t^^ pages of the sacred boo^- ^^ 
these latter nations^ the Bible, we find } 
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placing the poor and the rich on the mme social foot- 
ing ; we find women aeeooiaiting cvrcwmspectly as 
convpamona with meny and their huabamdB a/re in- 
etructed to love amd to ca/re for them even as for 
themeelveSy while the advancem,ent of mankind in 
general is taught along the lines of mutual oonsid- 
eralion one for the other. 

Then on studying the pages of secular history we 
see further that the blemishes in our Christian 
civilization and upon the records of the Christian 
churches, as well as upon the teachings and the lives 
of some of the clergy, have been at variance with 
the teachings of Christ. And it is regarding such 
blemishes that have existed in the past, some of 
which have not been entirely blotted out even at 
the present day, that mention is now made with 
such deep regret. 

But any non-Christian reader, in judging of our 
argument concerning the beneficent effects of Chris- 
tianity in upraising the poor and other human 
beings, would hardly fail to bring forward in oppo- 
sition thereto the evidence of wrongs that have 
been and still are practiced among Christian peo- 
ples. So it is purely with the motive of proving 
that such wrongs have been entirely contrary to the 
precepts of Christ that mention is now made of 

me of them. 
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The first point wherein all Chmtian ohurches 
have erred in common, though some have done ao 
to a greater d^ree than have others, has lain in the 
persecutions that have been practiced by and among 
them. This has been done chiefly in their efforts 
to sappress religious doctrines wherein the opinioDS 
of others have differed from their own. These per- 
secutions have represented a mistaken and clearly 
unchristian zeal to suppress heresy. 

The writer is herself a descendant of two martyrs 
who were the victims of the fanaticism of persons 
who differed from them in religious dogmas, the 
first having been John Kogers, who was put to 
death in England, and the latter was Mary Dyer, 
who suffered martyrdom on Boston Common. The 
fanaticism of the age could not be more forcibly 
shown than by the well-known fact that nnmbeiB 
of our forefathers came to this country that they 
might enjoy liberty of conscience themselves, and 
on arriving here they proceeded to persecute those 
who fli'T'.i'red from therr in religious convictions. 

Id 'i^e the most jii iiunced of th 



tions \' lie Inqnisitlot^^d the Massacre of Ssint 
Burtbct. 

jfs clainied^^^^^inspired, and henoe 
' -^OHon thd^^^H||fiOt line from the 



H^ 
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pertaining to the Advent and to the ministry of 
Ohrist. These propheoies were fulfilled in His life 
as set forth in the New Testament. In other words 
the ^^ Bible may best be considered as either a prep- 
aration for, or an exhortation and explanation of, 
Jesus Ohrist." ' 

Around this thread of sacred revelation contained 
in the prophecies in the Old Testament was woven 
the history of the Hebrews, from whom the mother 
of the Messiah was chosen. In other words the 
evolution of the Hebrews under the guidance of 
Jehovah was intermingled with the luminous line 
of prophecies which were fulfilled in the rise of the 
^^ Sun of Bighteousness." The failings of the He- 
brews as well as their virtues were shown forth 
without evasion, but throughout the narrative is 
traced their development under divine guidance. 
The qualities of character of some of their leaders 
were, at times, in direct contradiction to the Deca- 
logue itself. But such failings were used as an ex- 
ample for the people to avoid and punidhment 
was awarded for their sins. 

Much the same might be said of the evolution 
of Christian peoples. 

Our failings have been in direct contradiction to 
the teachings of Christ, nor should we try to evade 

1 " The Bible, Its Origin and Nature.*' 
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JQst censure for them, nor merited punishment 
therefor. 

Fortunately under the guidance of Christ's teach- 
ings the churches have awakened to the realization 
that persecutions among them have been clearly 
wrong and unchristian. And yet this old spirit of 
intolerance has not entirely died out, for the perse- 
cutions of the Jews in Bussia is one of the darkest 
blots on the pages of modem history. 

Fortunately Christians throughout the world 
have strongly decried such treatment, and public 
protests have been made against it. And no 
stronger proof could be given to show that most 
Christians recognize that persecutions are contrary 
to Christianity than the fact that they have es- 
poused the cause of the unbeliever against the err- 
ing believer. It is true that the business methods 
of many Hebrews have redounded against their 
popularity as a race, and for having crucified the 
Son of God they are being punished by being 
shunned among the nations. 

But persecuting them for their sins is widely apart 
from the teachings of Him who cried aloud in His 
agony when they were crucifying Him, " Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they do." 

So loud a protest has been made by Christian 
peoples against massacring Jews in Bussia that 
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saoh flagrant persecutions probablj will be discon- 
tinued in the future. But the strong aversion 
against them there, and the petty persecutions, in 
all probability will continue for some time to come, 
as that government is harsh and unchristian in its 
treatment even of Christian offenders. In order to 
terminate the sufferings of their people in that land, 
wealthy Hebrews might well utilize their means by 
providing them with the wherewithal to migrate 
to Jerusalem. They are a clever people, and when 
well educated prosper materially. 

But we should never forget wherein we are in- 
debted to them, nor the reasons why they should 
compel our respect as a race. 

In the first place, they were the writers of our 
Bible, and as such were the torch-bearers of Grod's 
truth through the centuries. But above all they 
were God's chosen people, as the mother of the 
Messiah was selected from them out of all the na- 
tions of the world. Then again the Apostles and 
many early Christians who are our most revered 
saints were Hebrews. 

All through the Gospels and also the Epistles, 
the same wonderful spirit of toleration is taught, 
^ is so clearly denoted in Christ's words on the 
Cross. This will be very evident from a careful 
perusal of some of the texts : 
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^I am the least of the apostles that am not meet 
to be called an apostle beoanse I perseouted the 
Ghuich of God, bat by the grace of God I am what 
I am '^ (1 Cor. XV. 9). 

'< Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto 
you, do ye even so to them, for this is the law and 
the prophets " (St. Matt vii IS). 

'^ (Who) have persecuted us and they please not 
God"(lThe8S.iL 15). 

^'Though I bestow all my goods to feed the 
poor, and though I give my body to be burned 
and have not charity it proflteth me nothing" 
(1 Cor. yjii. 8). 

'^Be ye kind to one another even as Qtod for 
Christ's sake hath forgiven you " (Eph. iv. 82). 

The foregoing quotations are but a few of the 
many that might be chosen from the New Testa- 
ment to show how strongly the spirit of toleration 
is taught by Christian precepts. 

So we should acknowledge with the prof oundest 
regret, in order to be true to our Master, that 
Christian peoples and Christian churches have 
erred grievously in the persecutions that they have 
practiced. As the churches are governed by hu- 
man beings, it is thus that faults have crept into 
them. 

So we should follow them only in precepts that 
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are taught in the Bible, if we would be certain that 
we are doing His bidding. 

" Search the Scriptures for in them ye think ye 
have eternal lif e, and they are they which testify 
of me " (St. John v. 89). 

"All Scripture is given by inspiration of Gtod 
and is profitable for doctrine, for reproof, for cor- 
rection, for instruction in righteousness" (2 Tim. 
iiiie). 

We must turn now regretfully to another wrong 
that has been practiced, even in recent years among 
Christian peoples, which was utterly at variance 
with Christian teachings. Undesirable as is war- 
fare, nevertheless no nation can justly claim to have 
taken a more positive stand for principle in its wars, 
in general, than has our own. And it is only for 
the maintenance of principle that war ever really 
could be justified. Our attitude in this respect was 
clearly shown in the Kevolution of 1776, the Civil 
War, and the recent one against Spain, fought in 
Cuba. Fortunately our Government is to-day try- 
ing to suppress wrong in Mexico without recourse 
to arms, which it is hoped will prove to be effectual. 
Similar efforts prior to the wars just mentioned, 
unfortunately, were unsuccessful. 

Slavery was established here during our Colonial 
days, before our inception as a nation, and as a 
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Ohristian people it stands to our oredit that we 
were determined to suppress it, at no matter what 
the cost. That such a system should have endured 
so long after the coming of Ohrist is one of the 
wrongs that we should be broad minded enough to 
acknowledge is greatly to our discredit. 

Probably most Christian masters were kind to 
their slaves. That is generally conceded. From 
the material aspect alone, persons with any wisdom 
would not injure their own property. It was only 
the wicked and those lacking in wisdom who ever 
did so. Nevertheless many issues were involved in 
a lack of personal liberty beyond the point of con- 
sideration from the master, though it is not the 
intention of the writer to discuss the ditferent 
aspects of the question, including, among others, 
the separation of parents and children. Surely no 
persons on the face of the globe could have been 
better fitted to hold in bondage another race than 
were the warm hearted, kindly Southerners of our 
own land. 

But the very foundation of Christ's teachings 
embodied the imperative commandment to ^^ Love 
thy neighbor as thyself," which alone struck at the 
very root of slavery. Over and over again in dif- 
ferent words and in different places this same sen- 
timent is reiterated in His teachings. 
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" Therefore all things whatsoever ye would that 
men should do unto you, do ye even so to them, for 
this is the law and the prophets " (St. Matt. vii. 12). 

'^ And the servant abideth not in the house for- 
ever " (St. John vii 35). 

^'The disciple is not above his master, nor the 
servant abovre his lord. It is enough for the 
disciple that he be as his master and the servant 
as his lord " (St. Matt. x. 24-26). 

The " Age of Chivalry " was a development of 
Christian ideas. This was consummated many cen- 
turies ago, when the ruling spirit of the '^ knyghte/' 
as expressed in warfare and in other walks of life, 
became that of emulating the graces of his ^^ ladye " 
by achieving aU in her name. A knot of ribbon 
L u. rinoe o. won. oa hi, ,^ ^^y a 

gift from the "fayre" one, indicated that his 
contests were made in the name of her whom he 
chose as his ^' ladye." Minstrels, wandering bards 
and gifted poets were unceasing in their praises of 
the charms and of the virtues of the fair sex. 
Women were placed on a pedestal to be admired 
and courted by men. 

In Christian countries this spirit became generally 
prevalent. It was an evolution of the teachings of 
Christianity that had slowly percolated the mass of 
heathen thought regarding the position of women. 
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All persons, more or less, are influenced by 
environment, and daring the early ages the Church 
unquestionably was affected by prevailing ideas, 
even those that were in opposition to the teachings 
of Christ Himself. No stronger demonstration 
could be given of this condition than was found in 
the attitude towards women even of some of the 
ascetic fathers of the Church, who looked upon them 
as wicked creatures to be avoided by men. 

So the Christian attitude towards women was 
retarded even by some of the leading Christians of 
those times. But the power of the Gk)spel proved 
stronger than their influence and Christian 
" Knyghtes " eventually rode forth under the stand- 
ard of the " Fayre Sex " that man's inconsideration 
and heathen religions had subjugated for centuries. 

The teachings of Christianity, as contained in the 
Bible, regarding the position of women are very 
clear and simple. 

A man should consider and love his wife even as 
himself. 

But in every establishment a head is necessary, 
and this responsibflity was given to the man, who 
also was appointed to be the bread winner, while 
the woman was told to " guide the home." 

But only in accordance with her conscience, under 
Christian precepts, should a woman submit to the 
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decidye wishes of her husband when they were at 
variance. 

It was also taught that the consideration should 
be mutual between them. 

That women should associate freely and cir- 
cumspectly with men was shown in many instances 
in the Kew Testament. 

"Husbands, love your wives, even as Christ 
loved the Church and gave himself for it " (Eph. 
V. 25). 

" So ought men to love their wives as their own 
bodies " (Eph. v. 28). 

" For the husband is head of the wife, even as 
Christ is head of the Church " (Eph. v. 23). 

" Wives, submit yourselves unto your husbands, 
as it is fit in the Lord " (Col. iii. 18). 

" Submitting yourselves one to another in the 
fear of God " (Eph. v. 21). 

" I will therefore that the younger women marry, 
bear children, guide the house " (1 Tim. v. 14). 

" And when the fullness of time was come God 
sent forth his Son made of a woman, made under 
the law " (Gal. iv. 4). 

" They aU continued with one accord in prayer 
and supplication, with the women, and Mary the 
mother of Jesus and with his brethren" (Acts 
i. 14). 
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The great damger at ths present daiy in regard to 
the positian of tDomen lies in the fact that a number 
of them do not eeem to realise that both nature and 
religion h/we dea/rJy indicated epecial dutiee for 
eacheex. 

Ko greater mistake could possibly have been 
made, in any respect whatsoever, than has been 
perpetrated in the subjugation of women. 

As the monlders of character in children, and 
hence the formers of the destinies of all nations, ob- 
vionslj they should be developed, mentally, morally, 
physically and spiritually, to the highest possible 
standard. 

Such education, however, would not imply fol- 
lowing the same curriculum as is laid out for men. 

On the contrary, irrespective of the vocation in- 
dicated by nature and by religion alike for women, 
it is now being proven by science also, in various 
branches, that specialization is producing the best 
results. So it may clearly be deduced that men 
and women should be well educated for their dis- 
tinctive requirements. 

At present, another question vitally concerning 
humanity, wherein many are at fault, is in regard 
to the attitude towards the poor. 

Bef erence has frequently been made in these pages 
concerning the example of Christ in this 
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Bat siinilar to the conduct of the Hebrews, which 
in many ways did not attain the standard imposed 
by the commandments of Jehovah, so have Ohris- 
tians also been negligent in following the instruc- 
tions of the Master. 

But it is not right that the aspersions of Sodal- 
istSf different laborers amd those of oiker persons he 
allowed to continue without endeavoring to make 
very clear that Chrisfs examfpU towards the poor 
has not yet been consummated by the generality of 
Christians. 

One man whom the writer knew personally had 
stopped going to church because of the lack of in- 
terest in the material welfare of the laborer of 
which he complained. Yet he was so open to rea- 
son that only one conversation with him was con- 
vincing, that existing conditions were not such as 
they were intended to be, and that many earnest 
Christians were working to alter them. He subse- 
quently became a regular attendant, with his two 
children, at the church services. 

The laborer wants more than almsgiving from 
the churches regarding their material conditions. 
The lack of such interest until recently, without 
doubt, has led many to join the ranks of Socialists, 
and finally to Atheism. 

But forinmatel/y within the last few yea/rs all the 
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churches ha/oe awaJcened to the understamdmg thai 
^^ Social Service " is one of the most impera/ti/oe of 
their requiremerUSj and they are now eameatly seek- 
ing to solve the problems of labor. 

But to go farther to the root of the treble : hmo 
mamy of the chvrches wreprea,chimg from, ihevtpvJr- 
jpiiSf or in their UteraMre^ the necessity of m^ahing 
companions of thepoory even as did Christ t 

Neyertheless this precept is in the air. The 
*^ Brotherhood of Man " is talked everywhere. 

How soon will it be consummated ? 

And what part will the Christian churches take 
in efifecting its realization ? 

^^ And when they saw the boldness of Peter and 
John, and perceived that they were unlearned and 
ignorant men they marvelled; and they took 
knowledge of them that they had been with Jesus '' 
(Acts iv. 13). 

^^And Jesus walking by the Sea of Galilee 
saw two brethren, Simon called Peter and Andrew 
his brother, casting a net into the sea; for they 
were fishers. And he said unto them, Follow me 
and I will make you fishers of men " (St. Matt. iv. 
18-19). 

<<If ye fulfill the royal law according to the 
Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, 
ye do well But if ye have respect to persons ye 
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oommit sin and are convinoed of the law as trans- 
gressors *' (James ii 8-9). 

^' Your Master also is in heaven, neither is there 
respect of persons with him " (Eph. vi 9). 

^^ And it came to pass as Jesus sat at meat in the 
house many publicans and sinners came and sat 
down with him and his disciples " (St. Matt. ix. 10). 

^^ The disciple is not above his master nor the 
servant above his lord. It is enough for the dis- 
ciple that he be as his master and the servant as his 
lord " (St Matt x. 24-25). 



THE BUKOPEAN CRISIS 

IT is sadly apparent that no Christian nation 
has ever attained the standard set for all to 
follow by the Master, in whose teachings they 
profess to believe. 

But it is also noteworthy that those nations that 
have adhered most clearly to His precepts have 
been the most prospered of any on the face of the 
globe. 

To give life for the maintenance of principle is a 
standard accepted by all nations and all religions. 

War that is waged otherwise than for true prin- 
ciple is retrogression. Except in rare instances, 
warfare retards for years the industrial develop- 
ment of nations, especially of the conquered, so 
that irrespective of the moral standpoint, and 
purely from a material one, it is a policy obviously 
questionable to pursue. 

As much has been said in this volume regarding 
the development of Christian nations, the unfortu- 
nate and tragic situation existing in Europe to-day 

117 
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should not be passed over without grave oonsider- 
ation. In order that the truth of the case be thor- 
oughly understood it would be advisable for all to 
study the official correspondence between the rep- 
resentatives of the Powers involved in this great 
conflict, regarding the events that led up to its 
declaration. This correspondence may be found in 
the English and German White Papers and the 
Russian Orange Paper, purported to have been 
printed by order of their respective governments. 
Every one would thus be enabled to see the true 
position primarily as to which ^vemments made 
Zere L perivering efforts to secure pea^; 
also which ones thwarted such endeavors by refus- 
ing to accept propositions made to avert the con- 
flict ; as well as those that actually declared war- 
fare. 

But fundamentally it should be studied from the 
sequence and the significance of the events as to 
whether any or all of those nations are, or are not, 
fighting for the maintenance of true principle, or 
whether they are actuated only by material motives. 

That the different nations embroiled in this con- 
flict have entered into it for radically different 
reasons will, without doubt, be noticed by any dis- 
cerning person. 

It is only on the ground of having entered into 
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it from trae principle that we could justify any of 
them for participating in it at this stage of the 
world's development. 

It is probable that the reader will come to the 
conclusion, on studying the facts of the case, that 
some of the nations involved entered into it with 
the greatest reluctance ; that they made persever- 
ing efforts to the last to secure peace, and that they 
finally decided to take part in it in order to be 
true to priaoiple. H an^lrior motives existed 
in framing their decisions, the sequence of events 
will prove that principle at any rate was the de- 
ciding factor in embroiling them at the end. 

Such nations should be justified in their attitude. 

On the other hand it will be seen without doubt 
that some of the participants thwarted all the ef- 
forts that were made for peace. 

For such nations no words of censure can be too 
strong. 

They have been false to Ohristianity and false to 
civilization. 

Their attitude has been that of retrogression in- 
stead of advancement, and from the material aspect 
they have retarded industrial development for many 
years,— on the European continent, at all events. 

It will be found on careful study that the crux 
of the situation was reached on August 1st, and the 
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position of the Powers was as follows, as will be 
shown in the correspondence interchanged between 
their governments. 

England had been urging an extension of the 
time-limit set by Austria (to settle the quarrel be- 
tween Servia and herself), which endangered the 
peace of Europe ; so England in consequence thereof 
had persistently requested that a conference be held 
to settle peacefully the trouble between these two 
countries. 

But Germany, as an ally of Austria, had objected 
that the proposed conference was too formal in its 
nature, so England had urged that Germany her- 
self should suggest the exact conditions thereof. 
In response to England's continued efforts for 
peace, Austria finally consented to accept the pro- 
posals of Sir Edward Grey, the English Secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, for mediation between Servia 
and Austria, though the latter had previously re- 
fused proffers of such a nature, and also rejected 
the proposition for extending the time- limit to the 
note she had sent Servia regarding their differ- 
ences, the exactions of which made war practically 
inevitable, with the probability, which was realized, 
of involving the great Powers. Austria's army 
and fleet were the first that were mobilized. 

Note 132, English White Paper. 
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Sir Edwwrd Orey to Sir G. Buchanan. 
Foreign Office^ London^ Augvst Ij 191j^ 
Tdegraphdo. 

" InjormaiAon reaches me from a most reliable 
source that Austrian Qovemment has informed Ger- 
man Govemmentj that though the situation has been 
champed by the mobilization of Russia^ they would 
in full apprecioitAon of the efforts of Evvglamdfor 
the preservation of peace be ready to consider favor- 
ably amy proposal for mediation bel/uoeen Austria 
and Servia.^^ 

Germany had likewise been affirming that she 
had been using all her influence with her ally, Aus- 
tria, for peace. 

On the first of August, England, France, Eussia 
and Austria had agreed to convene a conference 
for peace of a nature to which Germany had also 
agreed, and Bussia sent the following note to the 
Powers the same day : 

^^ ^ Austria consents to stay the ma/rch of the 
troops on Serviam, territory^ and if recognising that 
tJie Austro-Serviam, conflict has assu/med the charac- 
ter of Eu/ropea/n interest^ she admits that the great 
Powers may exa/mine the saiAsfaction which Servia 
can accord to the Austro-Hwnga/riam, Government 
without irijwry to her sovereign rights as a State, 
and her independence, Mussia undertakes to preserve 
her waiting attitude.^^ 

Bussia had, however, as an ally of Servia, mobil- 
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ized part of her troops, as Austria's forces were on 
a war footing. 

The causes contributing to this great conflict 
undoubtedly were numerous, but the situation had 
crystallized August first, as just stated, when the 
climax was reached and the scales were turned in 
the balance for war by Germany, owing to the partial 
mobilization of Russian forces ; though the attitude 
of the latter government was clear from her note to 
the Powers that pledged her to await their decision 
about the satisfaction to be accorded by Servia. 

Note 138, English White Paper : 

Sir E. Ooachen to Sir E. Ghrey. 

Berlifij Augvst J, 19 H. 
(German) Secretary of State said ..." Had 
not Russia mobilizea against Germany, all would 
be well." 

The German and American ideas regarding mo- 
bilization are very different, as our army was mobil- 
ized along the Mexican border for months without 
war resulting. 

But Germany proceeded to order a general mo- 
bilization of all her forces for August 2d ; she also 
sent ultimatums to Russia and to France, and 
invaded Luxemburg August 2d, while on August 
4th news was received that Belgium had likewise 
been invaded by the Germans." 

^ Notes 142, 152, 147, 168, English White Paiper. 
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France was an ally by treaty with Bnssia which 
drew her into the conflict, but she also agreed to be 
tnie to her word to respect the neutrality of 
Belgium. 

Austria started the hostilities against Servian 
while Germany's ultimatums to France and to Bus- 
sia. and her Jasions of Luxemburg and of Belgium 
involved these nations in the war into which Eng- 
land was the last to enter. 

England was party to a treaty to respect Belgian 
neutrality, and she informed the German Govern- 
ment that in case their troops invaded Belgian ter- 
ritory it would involve the English in the trouble. 

Germany had also signed the same treaty. 

It is well known that German troops did invade 
Belgian territory, and England was thereby em- 
broiled. Germany now affirms that England, France 
and Bussia caused the war, and ^^ placed the sword " 
in German hands, and she is equally insistent that 
she did all in her power for peace. 

It is well to let the facts just mentioned speak for 
themselves, as they are stronger than any com- 
ments. 

The truth in itself is so distressing in nature that 
the unkind feelings engendered by it will not be 
overcome in many years' time, so no invectives 
should be used that will accentuate such conditions. 
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All the nations involved in this warfare have 
done much for civilization and for humanity ; so 
whichever way the sword of battle swings it will 
be inexpressibly sad that a great people will have 
been reduced in many respects owing to the insen- 
sate decisions of one or more governments. 



XI 

AN INTBENATIONAL PEACE FORCE 

/^TVIC as well as nat/ional peace has been mam- 
^^ tained in ovoUized countries for generations hy 
an established police force a/nd hy a mUitia. 

Were either or both of these agencies abolished, 
the safety of citizens would at once be imperilled. 
Assaults, murders, robberies and every form of vio- 
lence and of evil would increase and flourish unre- 
stricted until private efforts for safety again crystal- 
lized into the formation of a public guard for the pro- 
tection of citizens, as exists in all countries to-day. 

In Greater New York the population on January 1, 
1914, was 5,583,871; including Westchester and 
l^ew Jersey suburbs it was 7,383,871/ This latter 
number represents the maximum population at th^ 
given date. And to maintain peace in that great 
city the police force represents 10,657 members.' 

3ack of that force stands the militia for the 
suppression of serious disturbances. 

It has now been incorporated as a reserve of the 
National Army; and in the city of New York, 
attached to the headquarters and all divisions, are 

1 'f World Eoc^olopedia,'' 1914, pp. 673. ' JUi., p. 826.. 
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11,408 officers and men ; while from the last report 
of the naval militia 1,302 members were enrolled.' 

The total commissioned and enlisted organized 
militia of all the states is 122,674 in nmnber.' 
Similar conditions apply, in times of peace, in all 
the cities and nations of the civilized world. Lon- 
don has numerically a greater police force for its 
protection than has New York, owing presumably 
to a larger population. 

It is dear thefii that the world has estaiUshed tke 
prmoyple that peace must be numUainedi>y orgamr 
ized force. 

The history of our own times vmforlnmuUdy dem- 
onstrates that international j[)eace nrnst also he main' 
tained by the same principle. 

Most of the civiUzed nations of the globe united 
at the Hague to create condU/ions for the preservor 
tion ofpeacCy yet they ignored the principle adopted 
by aU of them for this purpose in their national 
affairs. And of what ha/oe their efforts an)anled t 

Without doubt the respectable dUzens of all cities 
would be pleased if peace and order might be ensured 
in their nddst by crea;bing apvbUc sentim,ent fa/oor- 
vng it and by drafting laws for that purpose. 

But would a/ny serious minded person believe that 
such efforts would be of real use^ ow/ng to the exist' 

I '' World SnoyolopediA," 1914, P- ^6. > Ibid., p. 470. 
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enee of a peaoe disturhimg demmt^ witkaut A§ 
ftaimg amtk qfiki$poUo$ to exert ootUrol f 

As the groat oonfliots of the world testify that 
permanent international peaoe is quite as difficult 
to ensure as are the internal affairs of the nations, 
how is it possible that any oan assume that inter> 
national oomplioations may be folly controlled by 
sentiment and the law, while they believe that 
national and civic disturbances necessitate organ- 
ized force to control them ? 

The jgriricvpU ie the same in regard to the control qf 
intertuxiiorud c^cm^ 
the solution is obviously more complex in nature. 

But the Boxer uprising in Ohina^ where peace 
was enforced by the united ^orts qf several qfthe 
civilized powers^ was in reality the solution qf the 
problevfi. 

What was accomplished in one instance by the 
tmited efforts of cimlized nations in our own times 
might also be effected ogam, and agam in behalf qf 
international peace. 

The population of the world at the last census 
was 1,623,000,000, so that disturbing elements with- 
out doubt will always exist in so immense a multi- 
tude of persons/ 

It seems then almost an absurdity to argue that 

> *' World Enpyolopedia,'' 1014, p. 08. 
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international peace may ever be ensured by senti- 
ment and law alone, without the support of armed 
force, as national and civic peace has been con- 
trolled for centuries. 

Some peace promoters have been advocating 
general disarmament for all nations, but is it sup- 
posable that England will ever give up her navy or 
Germany her army, at least during the present 
generation ? 

But aU cimUzed nations have recognized the 
prmovple that naOondl pea/)e must he mamtamed 
hy forcej and they demonstrated d/wrmg the Boxer 
rebeHdon that they were unUmig to unite their arma- 
ments to enforce it in China, 

^^As it requires 10,657 policemen backed by a 
militia of 11,403 officers and men to ensure law 
and order in a population of about 6,000,000 per- 
sons, is it then reasonable to suppose that among 
the nations of the world comprising a populace of 
1,623,000,000, who are divided into different na- 
tions, consisting of different races, with different 
religions, different standards of living and different 
customs ; let us repeat, is it reasonable to believe 
that peace may be ensured among such a hetero- 
geneous multitude otherwise than by the methods 
recognized as necessary to maintain it in every 
civilized city and nation of the globe ? 
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" £t^ the reply may he that the interests of dif- 
ferent nations are too varied for them to tmite for 
the foT7n<itiwn of a/n intemaUoncd force for the pre- 
vention ofwarfa/re. 

" Hie answer to that^ however ^ is fov/nd i/n ilie 
fact that they did v/nite to protect ihew interests in 
China, amdfa/r greater ones a/re at stake in warfare 
than were jeopardized in the Asiatic riots. So it is 
chvious that it would he wiser for them to v/nite to 
protect fa/r-reachvng interests, even as they did in 
hehcdf of lesser ones. 

^^ If it be contested by some that questions of 
honor, and possibly other subjects, could not be 
arbitrated, then let such ones be distinctly specified 
and serve as the ' exceptions to the general rule.' " 

Formerly men considered duelling the Intimate 
method to settle questions of honor. Now the 
world has risen to a higher standard in this respect. 

Twenty-six of the civilized nations have recently 
signed " Peace Treaties " with the United States. 
It is earnestly to be hoped that all of them will 
do so eventually, for the majority, without question, 
will abide by them. 

But it should not be forgotten that Germany tore 
up her treaty regarding the neutrality of Belgium 
when it accorded with her interests to do so. 

Nor should we lose sight of the fact that the 
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context of the Hajr-Pauncef oote Treaty was long a 
mooted subject in this country, when the keeping 
of it was contrary to our own interests. 

It is certainly much to the credit of our Govern- 
ment, from the point of honor, that this treaty was 
kept when its significance was dubious to many 
lids, aad UBfiZTble to American shipping en 
terprises. So the uncertainty of the keeping of 
treaties is a strong argument for the necessity of an 
international ^^ Peace Force " to enforce peace com- 
pacts, and to insist that all disputes arising be- 
tween the nations be settled at their accepted 
Court of Arbitration. 

Ths jfn*inoiple of preaervmg peace cmd order hy 
orgwmzed force has certa/mJ/y stood the test of 
cenPwriee. 

And we Trmst look the situation sqv^x/rel/y in the 
face, and remefmber we ha/ce reason to hdieve that 
wars between nations^ as riots m intemal affairs^ 
will ahoa/ys contimccj more or less^ so it behooves the 
lovers of peace to devise the most practical methods 
to control them as far as is possible. 

As all national, interstate and individual prob- 
lems and disputes are settled by law and enforced 
by the police and the militia, it is reasonable to be- 
lieve it would be proven in time that international 
quarrels could be similarly adjudicated. 
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The disputes ofindimduals a/refa/r more numer- 
(yu8 than cf/re those of nations amd the aa/me convplex 
dements enter also vrdo thsm^ indtiding jealousy^ 
a/mbition^ aggramdnaement amd stiU other attributes. 

Why then vnan/ not intemationaZ disputes be set- 
tled by the same principle as are local ones t It is 
certamh/ worth the effort to gvoe the prvrioipLe a 
trial in this respect. 

Each nation contends that were it in the su- 
premacy it would protect civilization and ensure 
peace. But as a matter of fact, a majority of the 
leading Powers of the globe are to-day fighting 
the worst conflict of all history. So much for the 
availability of individual nations to ensure inter- 
national peace, especially as they all are contending 

Defensive alliances have existed between great 
nations for centuries. 

Italy maintains that her alliance with Germany 
and A^ria wa. for defensive purposes, hence her 
refusing to participate with them in the present war, 
as she considers that they were the aggressors in it. 

An alliance, therefore, between the nations repre- 
sented at the Hague to utilize their armaments to 
defend the peace of the world is clearly practical 
from the attitude of nations in regard to aUianc 
as it is also from the standard that orii:anized ti 
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has been recognized for centuries to ensure national 
and civic peace; and furthermore, several of the 
great Powers united to enforce peace in China, 
while all the civilized nations of the world have 
acknowledged that disputes between them might 
be settled at the Hague Tribunal, which principle 
was nullified largely through a lack of organized 
force to uphold it ; so from all these standpoints it 
would be practicable for civilized nations to form 
an alliance to insist that international disputes be 
settled at the Hague ; and should any party inter- 
ested in the disputed question refuse to leave it to 
that Tribunal for settlement, then such power 
should be confronted by the united forces of all 
the nations of the globe, both small and great, 
acting in the capacity of a police force, until the 
refractory nation should consent to settle the quar- 
rel at the stated Court of Arbitration. 

The nations could never object that it would not 
be to their interest to settle the disputes of others 
by armed interference, when this great conflict has 
proven conclusively that it is to the advantage of 
all to maintain the peace of the world, as trade 
and economic conditions everywhere are being 
paralyzed by what seemed only a local quarrel 
between Austria and Servia. This is irrespective 
of th|^ terrible loss to the belligerents; and con^ 
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cerning the enormous expense of maintaining aU 
the forces, a leading journal placed the figores at 
approximately $22,000,000 per diem. 

To illustrate the main point of our argument, had 
Austria been given the alternative of settling her 
dispute with Servia at the Hague, or of confronting 
the forces of all nations represented at that Court, 
her attitude in ail probability would have been 
different. 

Or had Servia also been given the choice of giv- 
ing reasonable satisfaction to Austria for real griev- 
ances, such as unquestionably existed, or, failing 
therein, to meet the united forces of the world, it is 
obvious what her attitude probably would have been, 
as the nations represented at the Hague consist 
of Argentina, Anstria-Hongary, Belgium, BoUyia, 
Brazil, Bulgaria, Chile, China, Colombia, Cuba, 
Denmark, Dominican BepubUc, Ecuador, France, 
Grerman Empire, Oreat Britain, Oreece, Guatemala, 
Hayti, Italy, Japan, Luxemburg, Mexico, Monte- 
negro, Netherlands, Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, 
Persia, Portugal, Roumania, Bussia, Salvador, Ser- 
via, Siam, Spain, Sweden, Switzerland, Turkey, 
United States, Uruguay, and Venezuela." 

What nation would go to war against such a 
combination of Powers ? 

» "World Encyclopedia," 1914, p. 133. 
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" NATION SHALL BISB AGAINST NATION 
AND KINGDOM AGAINST KINGDOM " 

IF we judge from present conditions and from 
Scriptural prophecy, ^^ Nation shall rise against 
nation and kingdom against kingdom " until 
Christ appears again. 

In all countries we may expect different forms of 
evil will always continue to a greater or lesser de- 
gree. In other words, though wars and other dis- 
turbances undoubtedly will always exist more or 
less, nevertheless they may be held in check and 
made less frequent by different agencies organized 
for such a purpose. 

However, we Americans have boldly declared to 
the world that people are entitled to ^' life, liberty 
and the pursuit of happiness." 

But unfortunately some of the leaders of nations 
are of the Bismarckian type in respect to their be- 
lief in building empires by ^^ blood and iron." As 
few such leaders have been as open in their confes- 
sions as was Bismarck in regard to his having in- 
stigated war to form the German Empire, reference 

134 
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is made to him as an example of such a type with- 
out any fear of injustice on the subject. 

He explains frankly in his reminiscences how he 
brought the Franco-Prussian war about.' 

All that he desired was that it should come at 
precisely the right moment, when Prussia was en- 
tirely ready, and that it should come by act of 
France, so that Prussia could pose before Europe as 
merely defending herself against a wanton op- 
pressor. 

Leading nations of the world are making a sim- 
ilar accusation against the £aiser, when history has 
repeated itself. 

The conditions are practically parallel, as Qer- 
many was the best prepared of any nation in the 
world for warfare ; her aUy, Austria, precipitated 
the conflict, though warned by the Powers of the 
probable outcome ; and Germany is posing before 
the world as merely defending herself against ag- 
gressors. 

But the Eaiser firmly denies such responsibility ; 
so the verdict should be made only from official 
documents relative to the development of this great 
conflict. 

As a people we should be careful to avoid injus- 
tice or partiality, and should judge only from the 

^ WarUPi Work, September, 1914. 
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facts themselves. The accusation is too serious to 
justify a decision without conclusive evidence, such 
as is contained in the official documents mentioned 
in this volume. 

In any case the terrible conditions still remain 
that the worst conflict of history is now being 
fought, in spite of the unmistakable efforts made by 
some nations to avert it. 

Should the reader acquit the Kaiser of these se- 
rious charges against him, at all events, as Amer- 
icans, we should not forget that '^ In 1898, after 
Admiral Dewey had defeated the Spanish fleet in 
Manila, Admiral Diedrich with a German fleet en- 
tered the harbor and sounded the British Admiral, 
who arrived about the same time, as to what his 
attitude would be were Germany to try to force 
the American fleet to give up Manila. The answer 
was such as to prevent any move on the part of the 
German Admiral, but not to prevent a feeling 
against the German Government." * 

The foregoing demonstrates from their own atti- 
tude what might be expected from Germany hi the 
New World, and again from their own words we 
have an exposition of their policy in Europe, which 
is now being realized in this great conflict. 

Attention was called to the latter by Dr. Jordan 

^ World's Work, September, 1914. 
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of Columbia University in the New York Timea^ 
September 14tfa. 

"To the Editor of the New York Times: Ze 
Temj>Sj of August 28th, on the fourth page quotes 
several passages taken from the German book, 
^ France in Arms/ written some time ago by Mar- 
shal Baron Bronsard von Schellendorf, Prussian 
Minister of War. I give below some extracts 
which are enough to convince me that a review of 
this book would be greatly appreciated at the pres- 
ent time by the American pubUc. It must not be 
forgotten that Marshal Baron Bronsard von Schel- 
lendorf has long enjoyed the favor and confidence 
of the Eaiser. I confess I am quoting not from the 
original but from the French translation. ^The 
next war will be atrocious, . . . between Ger- 
many and France ; it must be a duel to death. To 
be or not to be ; that is the question that must be 
asked and will be solved only with the ruin of one 
of the antagonists. 

" * Let us not forget the civilizing lash which the 
decrees of Providence have set before us. Just as 
Prussia has certainly been the kernel of Germany, 
regenerated Germany will be the kernel of the fu- 
ture Western empire. 

" * And in order that no one should be left in ig- 
norance, we proclaim at this early date that o*'** 
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continental nation has a right to proclaim superior- 
ity on sea, not only in the North Sea, but also in the 
Mediterranean and the Atlantic. We shall there- 
fore absorb, one after the other, all the provinces 
which lie near Prussia. We shall successively an* 
nex for ourselves Denmark, Holland, Franche 
Gomt6 (in France), Northern Switzerland, livonia, 
then Trieste and Venice, and finally the north of 
the Gkdlic region. 

" * Such a program, which we give without fear, 
is not the word of a madman ; the empire we 
wish to form will not be a dream. We now have 
in hand the means to realize it.' 

" Daniel Jobdan, 
" Cohmihia TJwi/oefrBiby^ September lly 19 H. '* 

The poUcy of President Wilson in regard to 
Mexico should not fail to convince all impartial 
minds of the attitude of this Oovemment towards 
the cause of peace. 

But as conditions stand at the present day, the 
Qod-given rights of " Life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness " may be denied any nation at any 
time at the will of some ambitious ruler. What 
we must seek to accomplish is to minimize the 
number of such wars, as far as is possible, and also, 
when all efforts for peace have failed, as in the 
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present oonflict, we should be prepared to defend 
the lives of our citizens without an unnecessary 
slaughter at the outset through a lack of adequate 
defense, while at the same time we should avoid 
the existence of a large standing army. 

But with our existing army and navy, what 
would be the probability of a successful defense 
in a war against any of the belligerents, of the 
present conflict, if we were unaided ? 

And should the Allies be unsuccessful, might not 
the map of the world be changed, even in this 
hemisphere, so that our Monroe Doctrine, if invaded 
at the cessation of hostilities, would then place us in 
a precarious position for being involved ourselves 
in warfare at no remote date. 

If a/ny wwr m which we might he eTnbroiled 
could he prolonged cmd thouswnda ofH/oea alaughr 
tered wrmecesea/rily while ovr recruits were heing 
tramedj prohahly we would win, in the endy as 
official reports testify we could eveTUtcally place 
m thejidd over sixteen millions of ableiodied men^ 

But armies and navies are not created nor mo- 
bilized now as they were at the time of the Oivil War. 

Each must be prepared and ready to strike when 
the conflict begins and the one best equipped makes 
the most headway. 

^ ** World Eiu^olopedia,'' 1914, p. 470. 
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The Allies are as good fighters as are the Ger- 
mans, and because of their resources presumably 
they will win in the end. But they had not as 
large a trained army as had the Germans, hence 
the lives of many of the Allies were unnecessarily 
sacrificed while their forces were being mo- 
bilized and their recruits trained and their enemies 
were fighting their way to Paris. 

The tide is turning now that the armies of the 
Allies have been reinforced. 

At the same time the militarism of Germany is 
strongly to be deprecated. 

How then can the situation be met by us, as a 
nation, to avoid a possible slaughter of the lives of 
our citizens in the event of enforced warfare, 
though we oppose the existence of a large stand- 
ing army ? 

The following tables wiU show our defensive 
position in possible warfare: 

Land Fobces of the Pbincipal States of Eubope, 
Japan and United States' 

(Ibial War Strength) 

Germany 5,200,000 

France 4,000,000 

Rnssia 5,600,000 

Ansferia-Hnngary 2,000,000 

Great Britain 730,000 

Japan 1,200,000 

United States I *^®«^^*" 100,000 

unitea States ^ ^.j.^^ 122,674 



1 (( 



World Encyclopedia," 1914, p. 417. 
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Nayhb of the Wobld 

(AU aam$ of 8h^) 

QraaiBriteiii (M 

Germany 885 

United Stetee 940 

Franoe 389 

Japan 183 

Anslria-Hnngaiy 114 

Bnasia 9a0» 

As a nation obviously anxious to follow the 
paths of peace we are in a position to take the 
lead in inaugurating all methods to acoomplish 
such a purpose. 

But it should be believed by all persons, and 
especially by those who place credence in Scrip- 
tural prophecy, that fighting among men will not 
cease entirely until Ohrist's second appearing, 
though it may be held in check more or less. 

This is deducible from a knowledge of human 
nature ; from present conditions ; and from Ohrist's 
words that just prior to His appearing ; ^^ Nation 
shall rise against nation, and kingdom against 
kingdom.'* 

What should be done then to defend our nation 
and the lives of our citizens, when all methods to 
insure peace shall have failed, in a crisis ? 

In the first place, our coast line should be de- 
fended by a competent and sufficiently large navy 
to protect our cities. But England would never 

> " Worl4 Encyclopedia,'' 1914, p. 417. 
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alio V7 any nation to exceed her naval strength, though 
our governments are on the most friendly footing. 

So the question of defending ourselves when at- 
tacked could not rest solely with our navy. 

But were ov/r nation to deodop fviU/y the idea 
i/naugv/raiiedy vn a measure^ hy General Woody every 
ail&iodied man would he tram/ed to defend ike 
peace of the cowntryy though we ahovld ernphmae 
ogam amd agcmi that this woidd not mea/n apermor 
nent armyj nor the ea^pense entailed hy one. 

The militia law of January 21, 1903, as amended 
by the act of May 27, 1908, provides : " That the 
militia shall consist of every able-bodied male 
citizen of the respective states, and every able- 
bodied male of foreign birth who has declared his 
intention to become a citizen, who is more than 
eighteen and less than forty-five years of age, and 
shall be divided into two classes, the organized 
militia to be known as the National Ouard or 
by such other designations as may be given 
them by the laws of the respective states or ter- 
ritories ; the remainder to be known as the reserve 
militia." ' 

The Seventh Eegiment is one of the best ex- 
positions of the militia now constituted as a part 
of the National Guard that may be mentioned. 

» "World Encyclopedia," 1914, p. 470. 
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The men enter it without interfering with any 
of their domestic or other obligations. 

The wonderful ** esprit de corps " existing among 
them testifies to the pleasure they take in such 
service^ which they may leave at the expiration of 
their term of enlistment. 

And the excellent service they rendered in the 
Civil War and in quelling strikes has given evi- 
dence of their ability as guardians of the peace. 

As has been stated, the men retire at will, ac- 
cording to the term of enlistment. The Seventh 
Begiment veterans consist of men who have retired 
at the end of such terms. 

In some of the militia regiments the uniforms 
are supplied by the men themselves, and they are 
also taxed four dollars quarterly for the care of the 
companies' rooms. This leaves to the state the 
expense of the armory and the munitions of war. 

But in no case does the support of the men 
develop upon the state as it does upon the Govern- 
ment for the army regulars. 

Were the militia law of January, 1908, carried 
fuUy into effect every able-bodied male citizen in 
the country would be capable of rendering efficient 
service in protecting the lives, the peace and the 
pursuit of happiness of the American people. 

It would not comprise a standiag army, bv' 
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would place our nation in a position of defense 
when attacked, without an unnecessary sacrifice of 
lives. 

To-day we are not prepared to defend the lives 
and property of our citizens, as the tables showing 
the strength of the armaments of the Powers of the 
world, quoted in this chapter, wiU testify. 

The expense of a militia thus supported by each 
state would be small as compared with the stand- 
ing armies of the great Powers of the world, where 
men are obliged to serve for a term of years, and 
are supported by the government. 

It is well to emphasize that the men in the 
militia retire at the expiration of their term of 
service, so that only a fraction of the able-bodied 
men would be in training at one time. 

Thdt such forces shovld he utilized solely for de- 
fensi/oe pv/rposes^ a lam with conditions forhiddvng 
thm* mohilization except for such an object might 
easily hepassedy as owr noMonal poUcy is clea/rly in 
famor of peace. 

Many earnest Ohristians believe that the present 
conflict now raging will prove to be the last war 
of the nations, when the " Battle of Armageddon " 
will be fought before the second coming of Christ. 
Of that none can know at present. 

But in case the old world continues on its way 
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as heratafove^ every poasihle means shoold be takea 
to hold war in check; but the nation should also 
be pr^aied to detoid its citizenS) when war is 
inevitable^ withoat oioooraging the spirit of mili* 
tarism by a large standing army, or burdening the 
fooffie with the oiormoos expense of maintaining 
ona 

With oar able-bodied men trained for a national 
defense in the miUtia, and a small standing army 
on the footing now advocated before OongresSi we 
need have no fear for the safety of our nationi nor 
for the lives of onr citizens. 

In the words of onr immortal Oeneral Grant, 
^^Let ns have peace" ; but let us also remember that 
it is essential for us to defend ourselves against the 
attacks of the men who believe in the policy of 
^^ blood and iron," which this terrible conflict is 
proving. 



xm 

"QOVEENMENT BY THE PEOPLE, AND FOE 

THE PEOPLE " 

MEMBEBS of governments seldom go to 
wax. They declare wax, and the people 
bear the brunt of it. 

The people give their lives, their property, their 
children, their fathers, their brothers, their hus- 
bands, their lovers ; and the people endure the hard- 
ships and the sufferings thereof; but the people 
have not one word to say whether or not this 
terrible scourge shall be brought upon them. 

Yet we profess to live in an age of justice and of 
enlightenment ; and we profess also that our gov- 
ernment is " by the people ; and for the people." 
And yet the people have no voice whatsoever in 
the greatest crisis that can confront a nation. 

If the people had had a voice in the great conflict 
that is now being waged, is it believable that the 
verdict would have been in favor of warfare ? 

Yet the people are being led " like lambs to the 

slaughter " to give their lives for a quarrel of gov- 

146 
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enunents, — a quarrel in which they have had no 
word nor share in having brought about ! 

Yet in their love for their native lands they are 
giving tiieir lives and all that is dearest to them to 
defend them in the oatadysm that others have 
brought about. Must the people endure this any 
longer? 

Must they sacrifice so much for the insensate 
dedsions of some governments ? 

Shall not our government be in reality a govern- 
ment ^^ by the people and for the people " to avert 
such calamities, and shall not the people have a 
voice in the decision as to whether or not they shall 
endure such hardships ? It would necessitate an 
amendment to our Constitution, but amendments 
have been made to it regarding matters of much 
less importance than the waging of warfare, which 
power is now vested in Oongress. 

It would be essential to leave some latitude to the 
Gk>vemment in the event of invasion, but it is ac- 
knowledged that no rule is without its exceptions. 

To place such a responsibility upon the people 
would give the greatest opportunity for the sober 
sense of Christian peoples to assert itself, and the 
terrible scourge of warfare would thereby receive 
its greatest check. 



XIV 
PBOMISB FOB THE FUTUBE 

LET us now turn our thoughts to some ex- 
isting industrial problems. 
^^ For twenty years the garment workers 
of New York Oity have been fighting and striking." ' 

Sometimes they won ; but in the majority of 
cases they were defeated. Most of them were 
Russian Jews ; and many immigrants among them, 
ignorant of the standard of wages in this country, 
were always ready to work for little remuneration. 
This was taken advantage of by the small employers, 
with little capital, who were always ready to 
squeeze as much out of them as possibla Naturally 
the large employers who paid better wages suffered 
in consequence of the cheaper competition. 

In the event of a strike in a large shop, the small 

employers would push their workers to turn out 

quantities of garments to fill the orders coming to 

them from the inability of the larger concern to 
meet their demands. Sometimes tins resulted in 

^FaotB Uugely trom New York Tmes^ Jane 16, 1912. 
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the fuhne d tibe luger muiQ&cUirar, and smallar 
ODflB wimld take Ub pfawoL 

Bat (n the odMr haiid, if a strike becune genermly 
80 that the small shc^ were obliged to ckne down 
owing to lack of funds to cany them throogh the 
situation, some of them ineyitaUy would fuL 
Then again, the doak and suit indnstiy is seasonal ; 
and dnring the slack periods the employers woold 
cntwages; while in retaliatkm the oaiployees woold 
strike for higher <mes dnring a bosy season. Oon- 
ditioos coold hardly have been more nnsatisfactory 
ornuve ^^^^tif*- 

Then came the great strike of 1910, one of the 
greatest in the history of this oonntry. Thestrikers 
submitted a list of many grievanoes, and in the end 
they wmi all points with the exception of the 
^^ closed shop.'' That was the craoial point, and 
out of this contest grew a new idea in the history 
of labor. The Unions persisted in their recognition, 
and the employers were equally obdurate in main- 
taining the liberty of employing whomsoever they 
chose, though they were willing to accept a majority 
of Union men. 

The condition of the strikers became so bad that 
finally persons of influence began to interest them- 
selves in the solution of the problem, as both sides 
stood as adamant. The result was that a '* Protocol 
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of Peace" was signed in September. Whenever 
there is trouble in a cloak and suit shop represent- 
atives of the Union and representatives of the 
manufacturers go at once to the place and see if 
the matter cannot be adjusted then and there. 
Sometimes it is a real grievance, a violation of some 
plain rule coming clearly under the provisions of 
the "Protocol of Peace." Often the question is 
decided upon in a minute or two by the opposing 
sides, and occasionally it is only a little outburst 
of temper not worth noticing. If the dispute is 
more serious than this the representatives send it 
up to the Grievance Committee under which they 
hold authority. 

The Grievance Committee or Board of Adjust- 
ment consists of Union men and manufacturers; 
and so far there have been few cases that could not 
be settled according to the Committee's under- 
standing of the terms of the protocol. When the 
Board of Adjustment is divided in its interpretation 
of the protocol and its application to the case in 
point, the dispute goes to the Board of Arbitration 
composed of Louis D. Brandeis and Hamilton Holt, 
representing the Manufacturers' Protective Associ- 
ation, and Morris Hillquit, representing the Cloak 
and Suit Makers' Union. By the decisions of this 
Board both sides are bound. As this decision is 
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not a law of coarse no man can be enforced to hold 
to it, if at any time he should say that he would 
not do so. Comment will be made later on in 
these pages regarding this aspect of the situation 
and the possibility of overcoming the difficulty 
that arose from this weak point in the provisions of 
the protocol. 

But at present a tabulation of results that have 
been obtained probably will be of interest. 

^^The largest cause of grievance was alleged 
unjust discharge ; the next unequal distribution of 
work ; and the next disputes in fixing of prices. 
These were the three leading causes of quarrel. 
There were, in nine months, 1,004 grievances con- 
sidered, and they were disposed of as follows : 

Bj the Board of Arbitration 4 

Bj the Board of Grievanoes 202 

By the Deputies (on the spot) 798 

" The decisions were as follows : 

Adjusted by mutual oonsent 348 

Dropped 263 

Adjusted in favor of the Union 202 

Adjusted in favor of the manufaoturers 174 

Withdrawn 27 

^^The protocol imposed conditions on both em- 
ployers and employees. In regard to the manu- 
facturer they are : 

^^ 1. He obligates himself to employ Union men 
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by preference as long as he is not restricted in the 
selection of the best available Union help. 

^^2. He is pledged to pay the scale of wages 
adopted for the week workers in the trada (Work- 
ers are divided into those paid by the week and 
those paid by the piece.) 

^^3. He cannot oblige the men to work until 
the piece price to be paid is agreed upon by the 
manufacturer and a committee of employees. 

^^ 4. He is pledged to accept the decision of the 
Board of Grievances or the Board of Arbitration 
upon any complaint made by his employees. 

^^ The Union also has obligations. They are : 

^^ 1. There must be an open Union ; admission to 
the labor organizations must be free to all qualified 
without any discrimination. 

^^ 2. The right to strike is given up as long as 
the protocol is in force. 

" 3. The employee must accept the decisions of 
the Board of Grievances and the Board of Arbitra- 
tion as final. 

^^It is in these clauses that Charles H. Wins- 
low, writing for the United States Department of 
Labor, sums up this remarkable agreement. Going 
further, he outlines the advantages that have come 
to each side since the protocol has been in force. 
For the men he finds these points gained : 
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^^1. Beoognition of the principle of colleotive 
bargaining. 

^^ 2. Decrease in the number of hours of work 
per week from fifty-four to fifty. Formerly men 
had worked as long as sixty and seventy hours for 
subcontractors. 

^* 3. Increase of wages for week workers. This 
amounts to about ten per cent., and wages have 
been approximately standardized even in shops not 
governed by the protocol 

*^ 4. Abolition of the inside contracting system. 
This does away with the padrone and a vast amount 
of exploitation and ^ sweating.' 

^^ 5. Introduction of machinery and the installa- 
tion of sewing-machines. Formerly manufacturers 
would frequently refuse to install electricity, think- 
ing that the foot power of the workers was more 
economical Some of them also required em- 
ployees to furnish their own sewing-machines. 

"6. Eestriction of overtime work. Formerly 
there was no limit to the number of hours a man 
might be worked. 

" 7. Abolition of home work. 

" 8. Pay to weekly workers for ten legal holidays. 

^^ 9. Begular weekly pay day, and pay in cash. 
Formerly employers paid whenever convenient, and 
often by check. 
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^^ 10. Minimum scale of wages for week workers. 

" 11. Double pay for overtime of week workers. 
Formerly they got what they could. 

'^ 12. Creation of conditions for the safety and 
health of the workers. This was brought about 
through the Joint Board of Sanitary Control, of 
which more will be said later. 

^^13. Protection against lock-out. There can 
be no look-out until the Board of Grievances has 
spoken. 

" 14. Abolition of the practice of exacting se- 
curity from employees. It had been with some 
employers the practice to exact security of from 
five to fifty dollars for the employee's continuance 
in their employment. 

" 15. Prompt redress of grievances. In the past 
to mention a grievance to a firm was to invite 
dismissal. 

^^ 16. Equal distribution of the work as far as 
possible. All sorts of favoritism had been preva- 
lent. 

^^17. Enforcement of the guarantees of the 
protocol. 

" The manufacturers had also gained points that 
were worth much to them. They are summed up 
by Mr. Winslow as : 

^^1. Protection against strikes. There can be 
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no strike until the grievance has been submitted 
to the board. 

^^2. Bestriction of unfair competition between 
one manufacturer and another with reference to 
the cost of labor. Prices have been somewhat 
regulated) even in shops not under the protocol. 

^^ 3. Creation of conditions tending to eliminate 
unfair competition between shops of the better class 
and the unscrupulous employers. This is brought 
about by the demand of the Joint Board of Sanitary 
Control for proper conditions everywhere, so that 
an employer who wishes to give good surroundings 
to his men is no longer underbid by men who crowd 
their workers into cheap and unsanitary places. 

" 4. Security from loss and annoyance through 
law suits. Employers had employed subcontractors, 
and these men had frequently defrauded the work- 
ers, with the result that the employer would be 
sued. 

^^ 5. Protection against the exorbitant demands 
of piece workers. They had taken advantage of 
the slack season to demand very high wages. 

^^ 6. Creation of methods of discipline and order 
in the conduct of the factory. 

^^7. Creation of conditions which tend to 
lengthen the season. This comes about through the 
abolition of the excessive overtime. 
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^^ The Joint Board of Sanitary Oontrol, for the 
support of which both employers and the Union pay, 
is a very important part of the protocol It is a 
regularly constituted body, with ofBlces and em- 
ployees. It is composed of Messrs. Max Meyer and 
S. L. Silver for the manufacturers, Messrs. Benjamin 
Schlessinger and Dr. George M. Price for the Union, 
and William Jay Schieffelin, Lillian D. Wald and 
Henry Moskowitz for the public. 

^^ It has now under survey 1,884 shops compared 
with 1,243 at the first inspection. It has enforced 
the installation of improvements for fire prevention, 
for protecting the worker from eye strain, and for 
conditions of health and cleanliness until now fifty* 
one per cent, of the employees in the cloak and suit 
industry are working in shops which have their 
certificate. More than that a physical examination 
of the workers is about to be undertaken, with a 
view to studying occupational diseases. 

" This record has been obtained in a * sweated ' 
industry in the space of two years. A comparison 
of the cloak and suit industry with other divisions 
of the clothing trade shows investigators how vast 
is the work accomplished by this union of men and 
employers." * 

The employers and the employees had come to a 

^ New York Times, June 16, 1912. 
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deadlock in the conditions regarding the unionizing 
of shops, which the ^' Protocol of Peace " overcame 
with a compromise in the nature of a ^^ preferential 
shop." Nine months subsequently 1,004 grievances 
were considered and disposed of by the method of 
adjustment devised by the protocol As the strike 
of 1910 involved 70,000 men and women and lasted 
nine weeks, while the strikers lost $7,000,000 in 
wages, and the manufacturers' losses and profits 
were enormous, the decision of any reasonable mind 
certainly would be in favor of a system that could 
settle over one thousand grievances amicably in 
nine months' time. 

The nearer the Christian standard is attained 
of respecting equally the rights of all the better re- 
sults are obtained from every aspect. 

It might be well to emphasizse that the material 
gains are great, as the result of respecting the just 
claims of both sides in industrial affairs. 

The losses to the strikers and the employers 
during strikes often run into the millions, irrespect- 
ive of the suffering and the penalties to be endured 
from acts of lawlessness and violence; while the 
hard feelings engendered and the deprivations to be 
endured by wives and children during such periods 
are conditions beyond estimation. 

The Board of Adjustment as it exists to-day has 
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not brought about a perfected situation. But un- 
questionably it constitutes a nucleus for evolving 
conditions that are acceptable alike to employers 
and the employed. The reason for this is obvious ; 
the claims of both sides are presented by their rep- 
resentatives who are competent to deal with the 
questions involved ; they are set forth in a fair way 
with the determination to obtain justice ; but above 
all the conviction exists that each side is entitled to 
its own rights, and that concessions must be made 
by both in order to obtain them. With such a 
foundation to work upon the structure developed in 
the future, point by point, satisfactory in nature to 
those concerned, in the course of time could not fail 
to evolve as desirable a state of affairs for each in- 
dustry as it would be possible to obtain. 

The complex problems of each specific industry 
would thus be solved. 

Ko one can foretell the results of evolution. But 
probably in most cases a system of cooperation 
would eventuate. This implies a method whereby 
profits are shared by the employees, and not one 
merely indicating the giving of a bonus under cer- 
tain conditions. With a personal interest in the 
proceeds of the factory in which he is working, the 
employee is personaUy concerned in its success and 
output. In reality he is himself part employer un« 
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der such a system. So his interests and those of 
the head of the concern become amalgamated. 

The schemes are so varied in nature that it 
would be impossible to give an outline of them. 
But the record since the first experiment started 
shows that out of the entire number that have 
been abandoned three-fifths have been attributable 
to other causes than to a failure of the system it- 
self. The remaining two-fifths in working out 
their respective plans have followed different 
methods ; so their lack of success apparently is at- 
tributable to a failure in having evolved suitable 
methods rather than in the principle itself. The 
records will indicate that a majority of these ex- 
periments have been successful, though the system 
is still in an embryonic state. Probably some 
definite method will eventuate, the general outlines 
of which will be applicable to most utilities. 

^^ In Great Britain to-day seventy-nine successful 
cooperative societies are in existence. 

" After the labor cooperative system was founded 
in 1883, the principle was placed on a more solid 
basis than previously, and the results have been 
more satisfactory. The wholesale and retail so- 
cieties have grown enormously and have prospered. 
The productive societies have had harder struggles ; 
but the great gas companies have started profit- 
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sharing schemes, and have affiliated with the C<> 
partnership Association, of which Aneurin Will- 
iams is the leader, and in the success of which Earl 
Grey, Lord Bobert Cecil and other distinguished 
persons have become interested. 

^^ The societies are often started by the savings 
of working men themselves ; then the successful co- 
operative corporations put in money, and when any 
is borrowed from the banks, the workmen pledge a 
part of their wages every pay day to pay the inter- 
est thereon. After the company is organized and 
registered, a meeting of shareholders is called. At 
this meeting a committee, usually of ten, is elected ; 
and to them is entrusted the whole management of 
the business. 

"Their first step is to employ an ezperi^iced 
manager. Department foremen are then chosen 
and travelling salesmen are sent out. 

"That these small cooperative concerns have 
been able to compete successfully with the large 
established enterprises is thought to be a convincing 
proof of the stability of the principle. 

" Capital is allowed five per cent, on the profits ; 
labor makes wages and has shares in the profits, 
and the purchaser also shares in them. Regular 
schedules are made to control the distribution of 
the profits, interest on borrowed money first be- 
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ing paid. While these schedules vary, the different 
societies usually subscribe as much towards propa- 
ganda as they do to the Provident Fund which 
provides for sickness and emergencies. 

'^They also subscribe from the net proceeds to 
the regular customers of the concern, which is in 
accordance with the principle of cooperation that 
those who are directly connected shall be partici- 
pators. If there is not enough for a dividend the 
holders of the stock lose and the workmen get only 
their wages as in ordinary corporations. 

^^ One instance may be mentioned of the adher- 
ence of the men to the principle even when suffer- 
ing material loss. 

** Those societies that withhold a portion of the 
wages every pay day for the interest on borrowed 
money cannot return such amounts to the employed. 
This occurred one year in one of the printing com- 
panies. At the end of six months there was a loss. 
The men had to be satisfied not only with part 
wages, but they also had to take from them to meet 
requirements. At first there was a great deal of 
grumbling ; meetings were called and speeches made. 

^^ Finally they paid what was essential and not 
one man left the society. 

" It taught them to adhere to principle through 
adversity. 



*(- 
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^^An atmosphere of thrift, enthusiasm and of 
idealism is noticeable in these corporations. 

" There ha/oe heen no strikes at aU. 

^^ There is a long waiting list among employees 
to obtain employment in them among a mos^ de- 
sirable class of workers. 

" They consider it * working for themselves,' 
as they term it, and they speak of the difference in 
the spirit of such a shop and in ordinary ones. 

"There is more care for the product and less 
waste, which is occasioned by a personal interest in 
the output." * 

The profit-sharing plans developed by Mr. 
George W. Perkins in this country are on a large 
scale and have been very successful in results. 
About 4,300 employees in the International Har- 
vester Company benefit by his projects. 

But the greatest living exponent of the co- 
operative system probably is Mr. Henry Ford of 
the Motor Car Company bearing his name, of 
Detroit, Michigan. He has recently issued a state- 
ment declaring that the company just mentioned, 
in which he holds the controlling interest, will 
share one-half of the profits in the future with the 
employees. This year it is estimated that their 
profits will be from $10,000,000 to $12,000,000, 

^ Samuel P. Orth, New York Time$. 
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based on the computation of those made by the 
company last year, which amomited to $25,000,000. 
Mr. Ford is reported to have said that he and the 
vice-president and treasurer of the company, Mr. 
Couzens, have been working on the plan for several 
years. He affirms that the men have been faithful 
and efficient, and though they are paid good wages, 
nevertheless he believes they should share in the 
profits. He wishes it to be understood that the 
added sum they will receive is not to be considered 
in the nature either of increased wages or of a 
bonus, but rather in that of a dividend. He con- 
siders the employees independent beings, entitled 
to their share in the profits, and does not wish to 
establish any system savoring of patemaJism. He 
has every confidence in the success of his plan, 
that he emphasizes has been carefully studied and 
evolved. 

So the principle has now been proven, from the 
facts just narrated, that the rights of the employer 
and the employee may be maintained equally and 
practically. 

This has been evinced by the " Board of Adjust- 
ment " that has been an outcome of the " Protocol 
of Peace," and again the employee may become 
part owner in an industry in which he is working, 
as has been shown in cooperative industries. 
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These are merely foundation stones in the de- 
velopment of a system standing for the equal rights 
of all in industrial affairs. 

But we should rejoice that this era really has 
dawned, and await with interest its gradual de- 
velopment towards a more nearly perfected state 
than already has been evolved. 

Ohrist's teachings embody an equal consideration 
of all men in all aspects of life. 



TO ENBXJBE JUSTICE IN INDUSTRIAL 

AFFAIRS 

THE weak point in the Board of Adjust- 
ment has lain in the fact that its decrees 
cannot be enforced. 

The result was the strike in 1912^ though after 
all the turmoil those who were concerned returned 
in the end to the decision of a " Protocol of Peace." 

This weakness in the system might be overcome 
by the creation of a State Board of Adjustment to 
decide any unsolved problems of a local one. 

The formation of a State Board of Adjustment 
would represent a sort of " Fratemalism " by the 
Government standing for maintaining the rights of 
all their citizens in lieu of Socialism that overrides 
those of many in favor of others. 

As a precedent in principle, for the establishment 
of Local and State Boards for the adjusting of in- 
dustrial problems, nearly all civilized governments 
of the world are composed of an Upper and also a 
Lower House to decide political questions. With 

industrial problems a local Board representing the 
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Lower House should pertain to individual or similar 
industries in the state, and their decisions, if satis- 
factory, need not be sent to the State Board or 
Upper House for confirmation. Only in the event 
of a disagreement between the two sides in a Local 
Board need the problem be carried to a State 
Board. 

To make such a system successful it would be 
essential that the State Board consist of members 
approved by the industry concerned. On that 
account the State Board should not constitute a 
permanent body, but should be called into being 
by the governor of the state, who should choose its 
members, somewhat as a jury is formed, and ap- 
proved by both sides. Their decisions should be 
decisive even as are those of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

In the event of a tie in their decision the gov- 
ernor's vote should be decisive. 

Should any corporation refuse to accede to the 
decision of the State Board such corporation should 
sacrifice its franchise; and should any employee 
not agree to the same, employment should be de- 
nied him permanently by said utility and by any 
Public Service body in the state as suggested in a 
bill concerning arbitration by Mr. J. C. Pompelly, 
of New York City. 
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Publicity also should be given to all sessions of 
the State Board, as public opinion is of weight in 
obtaining justice. 

With an established forum for presenting and 
upholding the rights of the employer and the em- 
ployed, step by step grievances would be adjusted, 
and a system founded on a mutual consideration, 
each for the other, would be evolved. 

The world has advanced chiefly in stages of evo- 
lution; so the establishment of State and Local 
Boards of Adjustment wherein industrial problems 
might be solved step by step by those directly con- 
cerned, even as national affairs are discussed and 
decided by an Upper and a Lower House, would 
be a normal, a just and a Christian standard to 
support. 

To confirm the opinion of the writer concerning 
the efficacy of Boards of Adjustment the following 
words are quoted from an organizer of the Garment 
Workers' strike of 1912 in New York City and also 
a statement from a manufacturer's joumaL The 
organizer of the strike, to whom reference is made, 
is Miss Gertrude Bamum, a college graduate and a 
daughter of a former judge in Chicago. She is re- 
ported to have said in regard to the strike and the 
causes that generated it : 

^^ All these conditions can, I believe, be remedied 
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in a great degree by a * Protocol of Peace ' siinilar 
to that adopted in 1910 by the Cloak and Suit 
Manufacturers' Association and the International 
Ladies' Garment Workers' Union. This agreement 
in one of the most chaotic, unorganized branches of 
the garment industry provided among other things 
for a TniniTnum wage of ten dollars, a ^ preferential ' 
shop, not a closed shop, lower and higher courts for 
the adjudication of industrial disputes, a joint board 
to receive grievances, and a joint board of sanitary 
control. While the protocol has not been entirely 
satisfactory to every one, it has worked out better 
than any other system that has ever been adopted, 
and is, I believe, the most creditable effort yet 
made in America to solve the problem of the rela- 
tions between employer and employee. On the 
whole the manufacturers are satisfied. Let me 
read you this bit from the Cloak <md Smt Bemew^ 
the manufacturers' journal : 

"*The protocol must be pronounced a success. 
It has proved a working instrument of industrial 
peace. To those who look upon business as more 
than mere barter and money making, who consider 
it a form of social service, the spectacle of a Board 
of Directors of a business organization giving then- 
valuable time and energy to safeguard the high 
standard of an industry, and at the same time to 
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deal equitably with labor, is worthy of the highest 
admiration.' 

^^On the other hand, it is wonderful to see a 
heterogeneous multitude of 50,000 men and women 
of all creeds and nationalities slowly and painfully 
learning the lesson of individual subordination, 
curbing passion, submitting to reason, learning the 
value of organization, practicing scrutiny of the 
actions of the leaders — it makes one hopeful." ^ 

^ New Fork TimeSf Jan. 12, 1913. 



XVI 
FOECJB OP EXAMPLE 

TBE old expression, ^^ The King can do no 
wrong," has a deep signification. 
If we set aside the attribute of the 
"Divine Eight" still attributed to him, in the 
opinions of some supporters of monarchical forms of 
government, his office is imbued, nevertheless, with 
a singular power. Even though he be clearly in 
the wrong yet it requires great courage to assail 
him not alone for the results that might be visited 
by himself personally, but also for the support that 
he will receive from the powerful upholders of the 
crown. 

Fortunately at the present day the royal authority 
is greatly abridged, so much so that kingdoms f aU 
and are supplanted by republics with but little 
resistance, so great has become the voice of the 
people. 

Nevertheless, the subtle influence of power, lim- 
ited though it be, of those in any executive 

capacity, is felt in all communities. In other 
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words, a podtion of authority carries with it an 
inexplicable power, measurable in proportion to 
its elevation. In this enlightened day, in this 
country, where a large majority can read and 
write, a position of authority is '^ observed of all 
observers," and the force of example is wide-spread. 
The attitude of the representatives of our people is 
followed closely in the press and the approval, or 
otherwise, is quickly voiced at the polls. 

Unlike the royal potentate, the power vested in 
any executive officer in this country, being due to 
the votes of the people, a double responsibility is 
vested in him. 

As the poor greatly outnumber the ^^ richer 
classes," obviously the obligation to consider their 
betterment is imperative, the office being largely 
their gift. Hence in an article pertaining to the 
welfare of the poorer classes, it seems in keeping 
that an ^' Appeal " be made to all those in positions 
of authority throughout the length and breadth of 
this land, and especially to those holding offices 
that are the gift of the people. 

This Appeal is clothed in a request to extend to 
the poor the same reciprocal friendship as did 
our great Leader; and by the force of example 
to raise on high the drooping standard of our 
forefathers with these vital words: "We hold 
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these troths to be self-evident that all men are 
created eqoal." 

If possible to devote the time to such a purpose 
it is also hoped that some may be able to assist in 
bettering industrial conditions, according to the 
Christian standard of observing the rights of alL 

In monarchical countries^ even in the present 
day^ Christian rulers surround themselves with an 
etiquette that makes it difficult even for their own 
subjects to approach them, unless it be some of the 
aristocracy. 

Yet the King of kings, to whom these rulers make 
obeisance, sought the poor and the afflicted and 
mingled in the "press of the people." 

At the time of the coming of Christ and even 
generations subsequent to it such an attitude was 
easy to comprehend, for the whole world was imbued 
with heathen ideas, and Christianity was but as the 
" leaven in the lump." 

To illustrate the difficulty of combatting heathen 
ideas, even at this day it has been stated author- 
itatively that it required about fifty years for Chris- 
tian missionaries to convince heathendom in Eastern 
lands, notably in Asia, that their women were be- 
ing capable of being educated. 

At first they paid the daughters of coolies to 
attend their schools in order to demonstrate their 
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argument. Now native women physicians are 
practicing, even in Ciiina.' In fifty years' time 
about one per cent, of the women of the population 
of China and India can read and write, nearly all 
of whom are Christians. If Christianity had accom- 
plished nothing besides elevating the position of 
woman, it would still outrank all of the religions 
of the world.* 

In heathen lands they are practically slaves of 
their husbands, and in some countries even of his 
family also. At times ^^ suicide among them is 
almost epidemic." 

An instance is told of a poor woman fleeing to 
one of the Christian missions to protect herself from 
her husband, who intended selling her to a leper for 
any purpose he chose, the law protecting the trans- 
action.^ Such laws are the outgrowth of the re- 
ligious oppression of women. Even in Japan, that 
we look upon as so enlightened for a heathen land, 
a recent emperor celebrated the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary of his marriage to the empress by adding 
a new concubine to his household.^ 

Though the expression, ^^ the force of example," 
has become proverbial, yet it is possible that the 
far-reaching influence of nations and of peoples, one 

^ Honiigoineiy, " Westem Women in Eastom Lands, " p. 216. 
* Ihid,, pp. 68, 215-216. > Ibid., p. 78. « Ibid., p. 222. 
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upon the other, may not be well appreciated with- 
out some investigation thereupon. 

Dr. Jinzo Naruse, inaugurator of the ^^ Higher 
Education of Women " in Japan, and founder and 
president of the Japan Women's University at 
Tokyo, is reported to have said : 

" The Women's University in Tokyo was frankly 
modelled not on any one American college, but on 
the general system of education in America." 

He also stated clearly that, in establishing such a 
system of education in his own country, he had in 
mind the American girl and her manner of living 
as a standard for them to follow. 

^^ In Japan I hold up the American woman as a 
model," he said. ^^I speak of her alertness, her 
intelligence, her self-reliance, her breadth of view. 
There are of course notable scholars in every country, 
yet the average American young woman is the best 
educated young woman in the world. Her horizon is 
broader, her life is at once more free and more sane. 
She is more alert, more interested in what is going 
on outside of her own life. Her personality is, I 
think, more vivid. She is thoroughly progressive. 

" She leads the women of the world." 

At the time that Dr. Naruse made these state- 
ments he was visiting the United States for the 
first time after an absence of nineteen years. 
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His own words will best emphasize his impres- 
sions on returning : 

^' When I was in America nineteen years ago, 
what impressed me most was the difference be- 
tween the Japanese and American young women. 
What impresses me now is their similarity." 

The late Emperor of Japan is called by the 
Japanese themselves the '^ Emperor of the Era of 
Great Enlightenment." 

This change began to occur after Oommo- 
dore Perry had entered one of their ports in 
a war-ship and demanded that the closed doors 
of their nation be opened to receive him. Hence 
the gratitude of many Japanese towards Amer- 
ica for having taken them out of their seclu- 
sion. 

This ^^Era of Enlightenment," so termed by 
the Japanese people, has consisted in imitating 
the customs of Christian nations, which is a 
tacit acknowledgment of the superiority of Ohris- 
tian ways, even imperfectly as they have been 
carried out. 

Another forcible instance of the far-reaching 
power of example may be found in the words of 
Ching Chun Wang, associate director of the Pekin 
Mukden Eailway and prominent among Chinese 
Progressives. 
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^^The new China is a new United States," he 
declared. 

" The Chinaman has changed his character. Do 
not forget that thousands of Chinamen have been 
educated in the United States. No wonder that 
in the new China there is a great deal of American 
influence ; our Gk)vemment is American ; our Con- 
stitution is American ; many of us feel like Amer- 
icans." 

In respect to railroading alone he showed a new 
influence upon the Chinese character that seems 
almost incredible. ^^ A China playing the r61e of 
progress and complaining bitterly because ^ Japan, 
a backward nation,' is thwarting Chinese plans for 
the betterment of Manchuria." 

" China progressive I — A new r61e for the Western 
mind to accept." 

The most democratic nation, the most demo- 
cratic people in the world are wielding this in- 
fluence, clearly for the reason that imperfectly as 
our standard has been upheld, nevertheless we 
have approached nearest the realization of the 
Christian precept of respecting the rights of all 
men. 

The education, the general incentive to rise and 
the knowledge that the poorest child in the land 
may become the leader of his people has resulted 
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in an unpreoedented progress and development. 
And yet, if we had kept still more closely to our 
Ohristian ideals, we should have prospered far be- 
yond our present attainments, for the more highly 
each individual is developed the better are the re- 
sults for the whole social fabric. 



XVII 
AN APPEAL 

IF rightly used, riches are a means to happiness, 
though fortunately it does not consist in them. 
Happiness itself lies largely within the control 
of the individuaL 

But the wage earner really requires more recre- 
ation and pleasure than does the rich man, for the 
reason that the ceaseless grind of life demands 
relaxation. Hence the attraction of the saloons to 
many men who had no vicious habits until grad- 
ually acquired in such a place of resort. 

Humanitarians are learning the wisdom of enter- 
taining the poor for their well-being, nearly all 
parish houses having amusements of various de- 
scriptions for their benefit ; but aU the concen- 
trated efforts in this direction are merely as ^^a 
drop in the bucket " ; yet so essential is the work 
of such a nature that in illustration thereof it 
would be well to quote the words that a poor 
woman once addressed to the writer when speak- 
ing of her ceaseless grind of toil. ^^ I think I'd 

have lost my mind this winter if it hadn't been 
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for the entertainments at the ^ Hall/ " she said, re- 
ferring to those at the mission. 

To persons who are little acquainted with the 
poor such a statement may seem incomprehensible. 
But it will serve to illustrate forcibly how great 
might be the advantages to the wage earner (who 
is not dependent upon charity) of the considerate 
friendship of a rich man, further than the numerous 
reasons already given. 

Such a friendship necessarily would entail tact> 
ful consideration, owing to the gulf that has existed 
between the classes in the past, especially in the 
introduction of persons who would contribute 
pleasure instead of embarrassment to the situation. 
Probably no persons are more criticized than are 
the ^^ Social Class,'* unless it be politicians; but 
from an inherent interest in humanity the writer 
has seen ^^ all sorts and conditions of men," having 
worked even among criminals, and from them up 
to having been the recipient of hospitaUty from 
royalty, she has been able to draw the conclusion, 
seemingly a just one, that each class of society has 
its own peculiar virtues and faults, and that not 
one of them has a monopoly, either of goodness or 
of failings. 

Exception alone might be made of the distinctly 
criminal class, but they as individuals are ^^^ 
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human hyenas, as some suppose; for in reality 
many are of the " Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde type," 
with much good, as well as much evil, in their 
characters. 

One in particular stands out in the memory ; a 
man who spent a large part of his life in jail and 
prison, but when at liberty he wished to lead a 
mission, somewhat on the pattern of Jerry Mc Auley. 
He passed away in a prison hospital exhorting a 
man in the adjoining bed to repent. 

As a matter of wisdom it would be advisable for 
each class of the social structure to refrain from 
further invectives regarding the other, and let the 
rich man, the poor man and those in the middle 
class congenial in temperaments, endeavor to meet 
on a common footing as exemplified by our great 
Leader. 

Among friends and acquaintances of the much 
criticized " Social Class " have been persons whose 
liv€^ have been a benediction. To such as they an 
appeal to follow Christ's example in making friends 
among the poorer classes will not fall upon inat- 
tentive ears. 

And yet it may be safely prophesied that the 
worldly reader, the selfish, the proud, those who 
scte indifferent to the condition of the poor and, 
above all, any who are uncertain of the stability of 
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their own social position among the upper classes 
will scorn the suggestion, possibly assail the writer, 
and yet not reflect that in so doing they will, in 
reality, be condemning the wisdom of the Greatest 
of Teachers, whose example towards the poor the 
writer is earnestly endeavoring to set forth. 

It is with a sense of relief that the clergy are at 
last approached. 

Dedicated to the service of Grod, a vast majority 
are very true to the sacred trust imposed in them, 
though history has demonstrated that ^^ black sheep 
are found in every fold." The comments just made 
regarding class distinctions, it will be well to state, 
naturally referred to no particular body nor calling 
of men, but merely related to the different grades 
of the social structure. 

For absolute unselfishness and spirituality none 
are superior to the Christian clergy, including also 
the missionaries of both sexes. 

In rural districts salaries of $500 are not uncom- 
mon ; and the master intellects of the church, men 
who are leaders among men, outranking in char- 
acter nearly any human beings, and equalling in 
ability those who count their fortunes by the mil- 
lions, receive in return for their services salaries 
averaging from $5,000 to $10,000. It is exceptional 
when they exceed these amounts. 
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In other words, in the church men of ordinary 
ability receive mere pittances, or salaries so small 
that it is with difficulty families can be maintained 
upon them ; while men of equal ability, in business 
capacities, as a rule, obtain comfortable or hand- 
some competencies. 

And whereas the leaders in the church receive a 
few thousand as remuneration, the corresponding 
intellects in the financial or industrial world make 
many millions. So much for the lack of worldli- 
ness in the ministry in a day when the dollar 
counts for so much. 

But even in our land of religious liberty the 
churches, nevertheless, are more or less bound by 
tradition. 

This sentiment was forcibly expressed in the 
words of one of the ablest and most highly es- 
teemed divines of the present day. " This religion 
of ours is the greatest thing in the universe. It is 
radical, sublime, audacious. We must do radical, 
sublime and bold things, if we are to progress and 
get out of old ruts. Conventional Christianity is 
choking us to death." 

Subsequent to the coming of Christ the churches 
assumed a benevolent attitude towards the poor, 
making them objects of charity. It should be 
emphasized that charity has been and always will 
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be necessary, and was taught by Ohrist, for some 
will always fall behind in the race with an equal 
start. 

But He mu%t ha/oe chosen corwpaniona among the 
poor and vmlewmedfor some deep reason^ as it was 
in direct opposition to iihe customs of the heathen 
world with which He was sv/rrounded. 

By so doing He gave all men an equal chance ; 
but He taught the bestowing of charity on those 
who fall behind others for various reasons; the 
f aUure, however, to succeed from a material stand- 
point, not to shut them off from companionship 
with the more fortunate. 

Gould any more beautiful standard for humanity 
be conceived ? 

What suffering has been endured because it has 
been disregarded! 

But in this age when the poor, after centuries of 
oppression, are now well educated, an appeal should 
go forth to the clergy to be the first to welcome 
them as brothers, inciting others to do the same, 
with clarion calls from the pulpit. 

And the clergy going before, leading the poorer 
classes by the hand, would awaken the world to 
the realization that Christ intended all men to 
stand on an equal social footing for their mutual 
betterment. 
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It is not wise to overlook the fact that many of 
the poor think that the churches consider their 
temporal welfare only from the standpoint of 
charity. In their enlightened state of education 
and development it is they who are pointing out to 
the churches wherein they have been remiss in 
following the attitude of their Master in His ex- 
ample towards themselves. This attitude has been 
the cause of much discontent among them with the 
churches, and has estranged a number who other- 
wise would have been regular attendants at the 
services. In this connection the liberty is taken of 
quoting part of a letter addressed to Mr. John 
Corcoran, Secretary Christian Working Men's 
Institute, New York City, from Mr. Josiah 
Pompelly. Both of these men are well qualified 
from experience to understand the requirements of 
the working man. 

" 5Ji^ West imh Street, 
September 17, 1910. 
" Mb. John Corcoran, Secretary, 

Christian Working Men's Institute, 
312 West 64th Street, City. 
" Dear Brother Corcora/n : 

" There never was a time when the working 
men were considering where they could find a 
church leader and have a church of their own more 
than at the present. 

"Rev. Charles Stetzle, a member of a Trade 
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Union and the head of the Department of Church 
and Labor of the Presbyterian Church, told me 
that, of the thousands of articles he writes for 
Labor papers, those that ' are the most pronounced 
in their religious tone and most fearless in dealing 
with the sins and shortcomings of labor are given 
the biggest headlines : and IN'ational Conventions of 
Labor are now opened with prayer by local minis- 
ters.' God speed the day, 1 say, when working 
men will rally around the Church of Christ accept- 
ing Him as their leader and champion, and when 
under His guidance and under the pledge of the 
Unionists and the vow of the Christian the emanci- 
pation of the whole body of working men, physical, 
mental and moral may be brought about, and all 
workers shall be brothers. 

" The Church, as yon and I know it, is not, as 
some labor men say it is, ^ the Church of the rich 
rascal,' for as a matter of fact our churches and 
great charities are in the main supported by Chris- 
tian men and women of small means. 

"As for the hard-hearted employer, we find 
often in the churches they are not the Church 
itself, but rather the parasites of the Church. . . . 
Of course I know now seriously the Church has 
failed in many ways to come up to the true ideal 
of its great social mission ; but our wage earners 
must look on both sides of the case and give the 
Church fair justice. 

" And now on the other hand, has not organized 
Labor committed wrongs and often unjustly caused 
grievous loss to the public as well as to the em- 
ployer and employee ? The cost of the last strike 
m rhiladelphia foots up more than $18,000,000. 
And did it reaUy pav ? . . . 

"Is there not a oetter way out of this mighty 
warfare of Capital and Labor ? 
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" Here is a chcmce for the Chwrch to come in a/ad 
do a useful work hy advocating a proper govern- 
ment surveya/nce of labor combination as weU as of 
our great corporaUons^ or the establishing of a 
properly orgam,ized Board of Conciliation^ me latter 
to he compmsory a/nd not vohmvta/ry, 

'' This last is a plan followed by New Zealand. 
... So there (as in few other countries) there 
is industrial peace. . . . 

^^ And to-day the Labor Unions concede that this 
human, just and practical system has greatly bet- 
tered labor conditions. 

^^This or some even better plan should be 
adopted, and all our ministers should work and 
preach against class warfare, and in favor of a new 
Declaration, as between employer and employee, 
not of Independence, but of Interdependence. 

"But let the watchword be equal opportunity 
for aU and special privileges for none. . . . 

" 1 am, fraternally yours, 

" JOSIAH C. rOMPELLY." 

Perhaps it might be well at this juncture to men- 
tion an obvious fact that it is to the large majority 
who have not been extending a reciprocal friend- 
ship to the poor in all respects to whom this appeal 
now is being made, and not to those who have lived 
up to their obligations towards them. Our country 
went before the nations of the world during the 
last century teaching religious and political liberty ; 
and though in many respects we have not lived up 
to the high standard we have set for ourselves, yet 
those who persistently aim the highest are surest 
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to make the best mark. May we not then, proud 
of bearing the name of Americans and above all of 
being Christians, again go before the peoples of 
the world inaugurating this century for the " Broth- 
erhood of Man " ? 



xvin 

BUMMAET OP THE CAUSES OP THE DE- 
BASEMENT AND THE ELEVATION OP 
WOMEN Aim OP THE POOR 

SmCE the earUest annals of history down to 
the present day man has misused his power 
over other human beings. 
Throughout the ages this misuse of power will 
be found in practically every conceivable aspect. 
This condition was early demonstrated in primi- 
tive times through the subjugation of the weaker 
man by the physically stronger one. Even at the 
present period of the world's history remnants of 
this aspect of the abuse of power remain in Africa 
and in other lands where men are subjugated by 
their fellow beings and are retained, in captivity, as 
slaves. It is greatly to the credit of the American 
people that when this evil arose in our land in 
large proportions, having been a heritage from 
Colonial days, that they were willing to suppress 
it at the cost of thousands of lives and of many 
millions of dollars. 

In early ages, as the world advanced and the 
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stronger man becajne richer and more powerful, 
largely through the efforts of those whom he had 
subjugated, the power of education and also of 
wealth was added to that of physical strength in 
continuing his supremacy. 

As the world became more and more populous 
the power exercised by physical strength devel- 
oped into the organization of armies in order to 
suppress weaker tribes and nations. With the de- 
velopment of this method of acquiring power, 
whole tribes of peoples were reduced to a state 
of slavery, the Israelites having toiled in bondage 
to the Egyptians for many years. 

The misuse of power of man over man had 
reached a culminating point when Bome had con- 
quered the known world ; and she took pride in 
parading the subjugated victims of other nations 
through her streeta, to flaunt before the populace 
the might of her victorious armies and of their 
leaders. Kome then ruled supreme and no one 
had redress beyond her caprices. 

This misuse of power as the fruition of ivn 
Inclination under the guidance of heathen relii 
finally had reached a climatic standpoint. 

At this time, when man's iubninsnit? to hn 
low creatures cried most loudly iTt side' 
justice, the response came frati! 
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advent of a new Teacher in the world with pre- 
cepts utterly at variance with the general practices 
of human beings and of the teachings of their 
religion. 

Yet the possibiUty, humanly speaking, that this 
new Teacher, bom in the humblest circumstances, 
and surrounding Himself with the lowly and the 
unlearned, should achieve any power in a world 
permeated with a gross inconsideration of the weak 
and the oppressed, seemed beyond the remotest 
hope of attainment. 

Yet His precepts were absolutely necessary to 
overcome the existing misuse of power. 

He struck a blow at the root of the entire system 
by placing all men on an equal footing. 

The " Brotherhood of Man *' thus inaugurated by 
Him, at such a period, obviously must have had a 
deep significance. 

The power exerted by heathen religions in plac- 
ing many in positions of inferiority through the 
system of caste had existed for hundreds and even 
thousands of years ; and it was never broken until 
brought directly in contact with " The Power to 
Right Owr Wronga^^ even Christianity itself. So it 
was essential for the welfare of humanity that a new 
order of ideas be inaufirurated. 

In oMer that it mayb. wdl .^tenrtood th.. th. 
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subordination of human beings is a part of the pre- 
cepts of prevailing heathen religions, and that they 
are not merely secular customs, the following quotar 
tions from their sacred books and from the writings 
of their great teachers cannot fail to be of a con- 
vincing nature.' 

^^ While there are great wrongs against women in 
our own land there is this difference : the wrongs 
of EOndu, Chinese and Moslem women are but- 
tressed behind the sanctions of religion and are en- 
dorsed by the founders of their faith, while in our 
own land these wrongs flaunt themselves, against 
the spirit and the plain provisions of our religion. 
If women fully recognized the emancipatory nature 
of the pure religion of Jesus the force of the re- 
ligious missionaries' arguments would be tremen- 
dously strengthened. 

" From the teachings of Confucius may be quoted, 
^ Man is the reproduction of Heaven and is supreme 
in all things. On this account woman can de- 
termine nothing for herself and should be subject 
to the three obediences, — to her father, husband 
and son. Her business is to prepare food and 
wine. 

^^ ' Beyond the threshold of her own apartments 

^ Qnotations in this ohapter are largely from '* Westorn Women 
in Eastern Lands." 
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she should not be known for evil or for goocL . . . 
If her husband dies she should not marry again.' 

'^ Listen again to the venerated law of Mann, as 
revered by the Hindus as are the Ten Command- 
ments by Christians. 

^^^A man of thirty shall marry a maiden of 
twelve who pleases him ; or a man of twenty-four 
a girl of eight years of age' (Manu IX, 94). 
Though destitute of virtue or seeking pleasure 
elsewhere, or devoid of good qualities, yet her hus- 
band must be constantly worshipped as a god by a 
faithful wife. In childhood a female must be sub- 
ject to her father, in youth to her husband ; when 
her lord is dead to her sons. A woman must never 
be independent. 

^^ ^ If a daughter is married at the age of six her 
father is certain to ascend to the highest Heaven. 
If the daughter is not married before seven the fa- 
ther will only reach the second Heaven. If the 
daughter is not married till the age of ten the fa- 
ther can only attain the lowest place assigned the 
blessed. If the girl is not married until she is 
eleven years of age, all her progenitors for six gen- 
eratioDs will suffer pains and penalties ' (Manu V, 
147-156 in part). 

" * Let the wife who wishes to perform sacred 
obligations wash the feet of her husband and drink 
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the water, for the husband is to the wife greater 
than Vishnu.* 

^^ Beligion, as the word is understood, has two 
distinct natures in the EUndu Law, the masculine 
and the feminine. The sum and substance of the 
latter may be given in a few words. *To look 
upon her husband as a god ; to hope for salvation 
only through him; to be obedient to him in all 
things ; never to court independence ; never to do 
anything but that which is approved by law and 
custom.' ' 

^^ In all the great temples to which pilgrims re- 
sort are holy shrines where throngs of temple girls 
are kept. These girls are consecrated to the service 
of the god in childhood ; they are married to him ; 
and by their vow are obliged to submit to the 
wishes of pilgrims and of priests. These girls 
are beautifully dressed, loaded with jewels, taught 
in all the arts that attract and bring great 
revenues into the temple treasury. They are 
taught by the priest that they accumulate stores 
of blessings for themselves for a future state. 
These women are so highly respectable in Hindu 
society that no wedding is celebrated without their 
presence. 

" The degradation of womanhood by the very re- 

* " The High Caste Hindu Woman," pp. 81-84. 
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ligion of India is so great that the British Govern- 
ment excluded from the mails as obscene matter 
translations from some of the sacred scriptures of 
Hinduism. 

^^ Buddhist scriptures allow no hope of immortal- 
ity to a woman except that for the greatest relig- 
ious devotion she be rewarded in some future trans- 
migration by being bom a man. Her hopeless 
inferiority is assumed. 

^^ By training and education the Japanese girl is 
prepared to be exactly what her Pagan master de- 
sires her to be fitted for, — ^Subordination, obe- 
dience and service.' 

^^ As a result of the treatment of women Arthur 
H. Smith, one of the best authorities in matters 
Chinese, is quoted as having made the following 
statement : 

" * Suicide among the Chinese wives and daugh- 
ters is very common, epidemic at times,' and he 
gives as area«>a the ' Jhappy status of ;omen in 
married life.' He instances ies in which young 
girls band themselves together to commit suicide 
rather than consent to marriage, and says, ' The 
death roU of suicides is a most convincing proof of 
the woes endured by Chinese women.' 

" A similar statement is made by William EUiott 
GrifSs in regard to the women of Japan. 
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^^ * The list of female suicides in Japan is a terri- 
bly long one.* 

^' If we turn to Moslem lands we find millions of 
women living beneath the crescent. Here, too, it 
is but just to confine ourselves to Moslem ideas, and 
not to instances of marked injustice or evil. 

^^ A book has recently been published by Casim 
Ameen, a learned jurist of Cairo, in which the evil 
conditions of women's lives are laid bare by one 
who cannot be accused of Christian prejudices. 
He says: 

** *' Man is the absolute master ; woman the slava 
She is the object of his pleasures whenever and 
however he pleases. Knowledge is his, ignorance 
is hers. Firmament and the light are his ; dark- 
ness and the dungeon are hers.' 

^^ In Egypt, ^ Some of the men, alarmed because 
European ideas are invading the sanctity of the 
harem and the priests, are writing to the papers to 
prove that the demands of the women are contrary 
to the teachings of the Koran. 

^^ As an illustration of the difficulty of dealing 
with the fanaticism of Mohammedans, the Moslem 
University at Cairo still teaches the ^Ptolemaic 
System of the Universe,' — the earth at the centre 
of the solar system, around which the sun and the 
stars revolve.'* 
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In order that no doubt may exist in the mind of 
the reader that heathen religions themselves, and 
not merely the national customs, are also responsi- 
ble for placing men as well as women in positions 
of inferiority through the system of caste, the fol- 
lowing statements regarding the origin thereof will 
be corroborative. 

Color, which the Portuguese called " casta *' or 
caste, was first responsible for the division of the 
whole population of India between the conquerors 
and the conquered tribes/ Beference has already 
been made to this fact in preceding pages, when 
emphasizing the statements regarding the power of 
physical force in suppressing human beings. But a 
dual responsibility also exists for this condition, as 
their religion itself also teaches it. 

The strife between the conquerors and the con- 
quered endured for many centuries ; but at last the 
priests who had officiated in religious offices for the 
kings. (Yispati?) took advantage of the ignorance of 
the people, and succeeded in establishing themselves 
as rulers over all the castes. 

Brahma says in a Purana, ^^ My gods are the 
Brahmins. I know no beings equal to you, O Brah- 
mins, by whose mouth I eat." Brahma (the first 
iiQper^nation. of the Brahma) is claimed to have 

> Amerioan Enoyolopedia. 
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first exhaled the priest from his mouth ; then he 
brought forth the warrior from his arms ; the agri- 
culturist from his hips; and the lowest caste 
** Soodra *' from his feet. 

It was the portion of the lowest caste to serve all 
the others and to be despised by them. This social 
system is represented as having existed from 
eternity. 

During his lifetime a Soodra, a lowest caste 
man, cannot rise ^^ any more than a stone can be- 
come a plant," but in case he has led a holy life, in 
another incarnation he may be reborn a priest. 
The lowest caste received the name of " Pariahs," 
owing to a bell that formerly they were obliged to 
wear to warn the Brahmins of their approach, be- 
cause of the defilement of their presence. 

On the other hand, so far is this religious system 
of caste carried that a lowest caste man will turn 
away with disgust if he be invited to dine with an 
European of the highest rank. 

The British Government, though assuming a 
policy of non-interference with the religious teach- 
ings in her colonies, has been urged, nevertheless, 
to protect the lowest castes from being treated with 
indignities by others. 

It is clear then from the foregoing statements 
that heathen religions make it impossible for poor 
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and uneducated men to rise, while women are per- 
manently subordinated to the opposite sex and kept 
in seclusion from the world. 

And the teachings of Christ (done place the rich 
amd the poor a/nd the two sexes on am. eqiuxl fooimvg. 
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AMULTIPLIOITY of evidence weakens an 
argument instead of strengthening it. 
It would be possible for the writer to 
fill page after page with evidence similar to the 
foregoing to prove that heathen religions have been 
largely responsible for placing many human beings 
in a position of inferiority, from which it has been 
impossible for them to rise until they came directly 
under the influence of Christian peoples. 

It is of deep significance that since the recent 
missionary awakening during the last century the 
Christian population of India doubled in thirty 
years' time. So Christians should feel their culpa- 
bility in having so tardily fulfilled Christ's message 
to ^^ Go into all the world and preach the Gospel to 
every creature." 

Probably most persons who have failed to inter- 
est themselves in foreign missions have not taken 
the trouble to investigate the influence of heathen 
religions upon the material, as well as upon the 

spiritual, welfare of the people. 
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In all history and through all time Christ has 
stood as the Friend above all others of the poor 
and of the oppressed. 

He has been The Greatest Power in Life in up- 
raising them. 

Heathen nations are now awakening to the reali- 
zation that the Christian ones of the globe stand in 
a position of material as well as of spiritual superi- 
ority to others. So they are imitating their cus- 
toms, imperfectly as Christ's standards have been 
attained by those who have professed to follow 
them. 

The percentage of increase of different religions 
in India during the last decade probably will be 
of interest. 

Incretue 

Christian 32% 

Buddhists 12% 

Mohammedans 6% 

Hindus 5% 

The following letter is indicative of the apprecia- 
tion of some of the natives of Japan of the great 
privileges and benefits they have derived from 
Christianity. It is but one of many similar in- 
stances that might be cited. It was sent by the 
District Convocation of Kyoto, and is a spontaneous 
expression of their appreciation of what the Ameri- 
can Church is doing to aid them. 
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" To the President amd Board of MisfAoM of the 

Protestcmt Episcopal Chwrch in the United States 

of America : 

" In former years we were living in the dim 
twilight given by other religions, philosophies, and 
moral teaching, but through the faith, svmpathy, 
love and teachings of the Christians of the United 
States of America we have had the true, full light 
of Christ brought to us, for which we are most de- 
voutly thankful 

^^ That through your kind assistance we have also 
been able to organize the Nippon Sei Ko K wai, which 
is in commumon with the Holy Catholic Church 
throughout the world, fills us with profound grati- 
tude which we cannot find words to express. 

" During previous years you have kindly sent us 
as Bishops such worthy, learned, faithful, and lov- 
ing men as the Rt. Rev. C. M. Williams, D. D., the 
Rt. Rev. John McKim, D. D., the Rt. Rev. S. C. 
Partridge, D. D. ; all of these we have greatly es- 
teemed and honored. Recently you also honored 
our earnest request and sent us the Rt. Rev. H. 
St. Gteorge Tucker, D. D., as our Bishop to succeed 
Bishop Cartridge. 

^^ In view of this succession of highly esteemed 
favors, we, the undersigned, have been appointed a 
committee by the Kyoto District Convention to 
convey to you the deepest gratitude for the many 
evidences of your deep interest and love which we 
have received. 

" Most respectfully yours, 

" Okamoto Ohiyoo, 
Yamabe Kinkiohi, 
Ievin H. Correll, 
" Meiji liBth yea/r^ liih month, Corrmdttee. 

Nippon Sei Ko Kwai^ 
Kyoto District Convention.^^ 
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One of the greatest events of history is the birth 
of the Chinese Republic owing to Christian influ- 
ences. For hundreds and even thousands of years 
it had been a heathen empire, supporting all the 
customs of heathenism. In order that the facts 
concerning the rebirth of this nation may be clear 
the words of two business men who have been in a 
position to judge of the real condition of affairs will 
be quoted from a statement made over their own 
signatures. Reference is made to the words of 
Robert Dollar, president of the Dollar Steamship 
line, San Francisco, and of W. H. Booth, presi- 
dent Security Trust and Savings Bank, both of 
whom went with the Pacific Coast business men to 
the Orient in the interests of American commerce. 

Their statement in part is as follows : " We have 
heard men soundly denouncing missions and mis- 
sionaries, who, when questioned as to the details 
and particulars, had to confess they knew nothing 
of the subject except what they had been told. So 
when trying to get at the truth one should be 
guided, to a great extent, by whether the person 
has been on the ground and investigated at first 
hand. We claim to be of this latter class. 

" The first missions were started under the most 
discouraging conditions. The Government was 
most unfriendly to them, and if the late Empress 
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Dowager could have had her orders carried out, 
not one Christian would have survived. Until 
recent years it was supposed that no converts were 
ever made, except in the coolie class. That was 
wrong, as many of the upper class, comprising the 
highest in the land, were Christians, and those of 
us who had access to their homes knew of the 
facts, but to save them from persecution and death 
the secret was kept until the Provisional GK>vern- 
ment was formed by Dr. Sun Tat Sen, when the 
first plank in their platform was ^Religious 
Freedom,' and a majority of his first cabinet were 
Christians. 

^^ Then for the first time the general public dis- 
covered what inroads Christianity had made among 
the Chinese gentry and officials. 

" Those results were not the work of a day, but 
by the long persistent efforts of the missionaries 
backed up by education. This we claim to be 
China's great hope, and it is fully appreciated as 
every school, whether missionary or government, 
is full to overfiowing. In no way can the mis- 
sionaries forward their cause better than by edu- 
cation, as China must be evangelized by Chinese, 
and the great want of the present day is educated 
Chinese to carry on the work under the guidance 
and supervision of the missionaries. In this con- 
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neotion it is proper to say that but for the Chris- 
tianizing influence China would not have been a 
republic to-day. 

^^The tremendous and magical changes that 
have come over China are the result of missionary 
teachings, and the effect of having so many of the 
best young mea educated in our American institn- 
tions of learning where they early receive the solid 
foundation of Christianity on which to build their 
structure. 

" The Y. M. C. A. is doing a great work. It is 
crowded beyond its utmost capacity and is proving 
a good auxiliary for the Church. Too much can- 
not be said of the medical work. The strongest 
critics are compelled to say that the medical mis- 
sionaries have done a great work and are still at it. 
In an article of this length, space forbids giving 
personal illustrations in all the various branches 
of the work, but it is not for want of material. 

" Now the question naturally would come from 
business men, *What has been accomplished? 
What are the results?' This will never be cor- 
rectly answered until the last great day, but it 
looks to us that the advancement of Christianity 
has kept pace with the material improvements and 
advancements. And to show to what extent this 
has gone, we give a few facts from the official 
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records, from which you can form your own con- 
clusions : 

^^ Seventeen years ago there were ten miles of 
railroad ; now there are over seven thousand miles. 

^^ In 1903, the post-ofBlce handled twenty million 
pieces of mail ; in 1912, three hundred and fifty 
million pieces. 

^* Fifteen years ago no inland telegraphs. Now 
over fifty thousand miles. 

^^At that time there were not more than six 
newspapers. Now there are over two hundred 
and fifty. 

" The growing of opium was prohibited, entail- 
ing a loss of forty million dollars of revenue per 
annum, and this when it was with the utmost 
difficulty that they could pay the current expenses 
of the Government. 

" Women's feet were unbound, and they have 
been restored to their proper place in the homes. 

>^ A revolution took place, and in an incredibly 
short space of time the Government has changed 
from an absolute monarchy to a liberal form of 
republic. 

"Now when a nation, comprising a quarter of 
the inhabitants of the globe, can accomplish what 
we have stated, we cd^n reasonably assume that 
they can and will accomplish as much for Chris- 
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tianitjy so it remains for us to be up and doing, 
and help them all we can. 

^' The way the various denominations work to- 
gether is praiseworthy. They are united in China 
as in no other country, showing a solid front against 
the common enemy. In our judgment the work 
has only really begun. It has demonstrated its 
value, and this demonstration calls for continued 
and augmented effort. The work should be en- 
couraged and it should be supported. From every 
point of view it commands admiration and devoted 
encouragement. 

" Robert Dollab, 

President DoUar Steamship Lincj 

"W.H. Booth, 

Presiderd Security Trust and 
Savings Bank.^^ 

The man who has played the most prominent 
part in China in effecting these great changes is 
Dr. Sun Yat Sen. His character and his ability 
mark him as one of the leading personalities of his- 
tory, and he has frequently been compared to 
George Washington, as an unsullied leader of his 
people. But his zeal for the cause of Christi- 
anity, and the persecutions he has endured, because 
of his faith, entitle him to rank with the early 
Christians. 
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Dr. Hayes, who was for more than twenty years 
a missionary of the American Board in China, 
knew Dr. Sun Yat Sen well, and wrote concerning 
him in a recent article : 

" Sun's older brother was a most bitter enemy of 
Christianity, but this did not hinder Sun Yat Sen 
from imbibing the truths of Christianity in the 
Christian school of the Hawaiian Islands, though 
no open confession had as yet been made before the 
world. 

" Thirty years ago, Christianity was by no means 
popular in China, and few were the Chinese, even 
in Southern China, who dared to step out openly 
and confess Jesus Christ as their Lord and Master, 
though secretly many were convinced that the 
idols were false and Christ true. Nearly every 
one that had the courage to take a public stand 
and be baptized was obliged to go contrary to the 
wishes of their nearest and dearest friends. 

^^ And not a few endured such persecutions as the 
following : 

^^ A wife tried to fasten a rope around her hus- 
band's neck and hang him because he was a Chris- 
tian and dared to preach the OospeL A young 
Chinese preacher in the same province was seized 
and led to the edge of a precipice and commanded 
to renounce Christ and bum incense to the idols. 
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When he refused to do so he was hurled over the 
precipice and killed. 

^' It was at such a time as this that Sun Yat Sen 
arrived in China. Keturning to his own country 
home^ which lies about sixty miles west and north 
of Hong Kong, he soon was called upon to witness 
for his Master in no uncertain way. 

^^In every village in China there are great 
numbers of idols made of clay which are easily 
broken with a stick. Sun Yat Sen was not slow 
in telling some of the young men that the idols 
were all helpless, whereupon one of them dared him 
to strike one of the idols, and unwisely taking the 
dare he knocked off one of itsfingers. A charge 
wa« made against the yonng cLstian for Z 
serious crim77defa.ing thTidols of the village, 
but his father came to the rescue and explained to 
the angry villagers that his son had been abroad 
and had there imbibed false notions. It is doubt- 
ful, however, if even the father's words would have 
had any effect upon the angry village elders if he 
had not given them some 'hush ' money, which in 
China formerly settled all difficulties, even to re- 
voking a life sentence. 

'' Being desirous of continuing his English studies 
Sun returned to Hong Kong and lived in the 
American Board Mission Home. In this way 
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Sun's faith was strengthened, and he was baptized 
in the schoolroom of the mission. 

^' During the following summer vacation Sun Yat 
Sen invited an English colporteur and myself to go 
to his home, and it was only in after years that I 
realized what courage this had demanded on his 
part, as our coming meant increased persecution 
for him. 

^'In these early years Sun was on fire with holy 
zeal for God, and he talked and preached as much 
about Jesus Christ as he did about political reform 
in later years. He had such persuasive power that 
in a short time he led two of his young friends to 
Christ. He never was an orator, but his message 
was always given earnestly, and the man back of 
the message made people stop and think. Truth 
and earnestness were his principal weapons in 
preaching the GospeL He forgot time as he 
brought the good news of Christ to his fellow men. 
He would talk for two or three hours without rest, 
holding his hearers spellbound by the force of his 
logic and his simple earnestness. 

^^ Genial to the highest degree and with a laugh- 
ing mien, he won his way to the hearts of Christian 
and heathen alike, until he has become the first 
citizen in the hearts of his countrymen. But Sun 
was not permitted to smash idols, confess Jesus 
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Christ publicly and take two * foreign devils ' to his 
village without hearing from his older brother in 
Honolulu, who at this time was the financial stay 
of the family. This brother at first sent home word 
that his younger brother must give up his religion, 
but this threat was not heeded. 

^' Finally he had recourse to guile and deception, 
writing Sun Yat Sen that he wanted him to come 
to Honolulu to give his signature to a certain legal 
document The young man went, for in China the 
younger brother must always yield to the wishes of 
his older brother ; but no sooner had he landed in 
Honolulu than he was told he must give up his re- 
ligion, or forfeit the financial aid heretofore given 
by his brother. 

^^ It was a time of crisis. What was to be done ? 
It seemed as though the help given him by his 
brother was necessary to finish his education. 
After considering the matter Sun told his brother 
that he could not renounce his faith in Jesus Christ 
and worship idols again. *Very well,* said his 
brother, * then you can " hoe your own row " and 
follow the foreign devils' religion.' Forsaken by 
his brother, the Christians in Honolulu collected 
enough money for his passage back to Hong Kong. 

^^ Amid hardships and trials, amid hunger and 
thirst, amid persecutions and hairbreadth escapes^ 
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he has aooomplished the liberation of his country, 
an ambition which had its birth. Son himself says, 
in the teachings of Christianity. 

'' In his own words let me close this short review 
of the life of this truly remarkable man. ' Brothers,' 
he said when addressing a number of Chinese 
students, ' applied, practical Christianity is our true 
need. Away with commentaries and doubts. God 
asks your obedience, not your patronage. He 
demands your service, not your oriticigm !' " 

If newspaper reports be correct the present Presi- 
dent of China has ^^ placed a price upon the head " 
of Sun Yat Sen because he and some of his followers 
opposed him in open rebellion. The President had 
supported the Manchu dynasty, and was accused of 
playing false to the republic, as well as of having in- 
stigated a certain murder. Whether the truth of 
the case ever will be made known or not time alone 
can determine ; but the career of Sun Yat Sen, at 
all events, will stand for the sincerity of his own 
conviction in opposing the President. In a word, 
the sincerity of the Chinese converts to Christianity 
has long been a subject of appreciative commenda- 
tion. During the recent Boxer Bebellion thousands 
of them preferred to meet death rather than to re- 
nounce Christ 

With men of such calibre to fight the cause of 
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Christiaiuty even as they have fought for their 
political rights, the inferenoe justly may be made 
that this great nation at no distant date will stand 
among the Christian peoples of the world. 

In South China a Christian has been placed at 
the head of the educational system of the great 
province of Ewangtung, with its thirty-two miUion 
souls. A man who knows the methods of Christian 
nations is now sought after, whereas only ten short 
years ago he had to ^^ hide his light under a busheL'' 
The leaven has been working beyond the dreams of 
any anticipation. In this great country, the most 
populous in the world, 440 mission schools are at 
work with a capacity of about 20,000 students. 

To quote the words of Payson J. Treat, Associate 
Professor of History in Leland Stanford University : 
" Yesterday it was Japan, to-day it is China, and 
to-morrow it may be India, who seeks to learn the 
secret of Western success. Surely we will not 
be blameless if the Orient satisfies this desire with 
the husks of Western civilization rather than with 
the Bread of Life." 



XX 

MmAcniiOus ghanoes 

IT is with great hopefulness that we now turn 
our thoughts from one of the oldest civiliza- 
tions in the world. And it is with an added 
interest that we may study the developments in 
Africa, called the "Dark Continent^' by David 
Livingstone, one of the most remarkable of aU 
missionaries. To the modem mind, the name of 
the " Dark Continent " and that of David living- 
stone are almost synonymous, so wonderful was his 
unselfishness in behalf of the dark peoples, and so 
great was his hold upon their affections. 

To continue the Une of our argument concerning 
the attitude of heathen religions in Africa, as else- 
where, in keeping the heel of oppression on human 
beings, some idea should be given of the Paganism 
prevailing there.' 

Different tribes have different religions, but in 
general the gods of the Pagan Africans are demons, 
who delight in all sorts of cruelties. Some of their 

^ Faoto in this chapter ahout Africa are largely from ** Daybreak 
in the Dark Continent 
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names are ** The Hater/'—" Malignancy/' and " The 
Creator of Calamities." Few of their gods are 
benign ; and the idea of their kindness arose from 
the fact that in some districts fewer accidents oc- 
curred than elsewhere. So the conviction arose 
that the gods of such localities were less maUcious 
than were others. 

In reality the African Pagan imagines his gods 
are arrayed in an infernal league against him. So 
in order to placate them and to supply their needs, 
he slaughters scores of human beings as a sacrifi- 
cial feast Cannibalism, so wide-spread in Central 
Africa, is also thought by careful authorities to 
have originated as a religious feast. The spirit of 
the victim, it is believed, is partaken of, even as is 
his flesh in the human form. So continual raids 
are made upon neighboring tribes to renew the hu- 
man " fattening pens." All Pagans are not canni- 
bals; but the custom is wide-spread in Central 
Africa. 

It may be of interest to the reader to learn that 
a native African clergyman, whose parents had 
been converted from Paganism, recently said to the 
writer : " I will tell you that they sent me down a 
boy from Central Africa to the mission, and at 
first I was afraid to let him play with my baby for 
fear that he might eat him. But now," he added. 
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^^ I think he will be a good boy, and I can make 
something of him." The speaker also emphasized 
the fact that the religions of the different tribes in 
Africa are varied. 

Other inhuman methods might also be mentioned 
to prove the misuse of power over men as well as 
women practiced in the name of these religions. 
But those already cited undoubtedly will be suffi- 
ciently convincing to prove the thread of our argu- 
ment in this respect. 

The attitude of the African towards women is 
similar to that existing almost universally outside 
of Christian lands. 

To begin with, the burial alive of the wives of a 
dead chief with him is one of the religious customs. 
The man is lord over all his little domain, indud- 
ing his wives and his slaves, who may be his con- 
cubines. It is his wife's place to make his life as 
smooth for him as possible by serving him practically 
as a slave. 

Polygamy, which is commonly practiced, is the 
cause of many jealousies and quarrels. It often 
leads to unfaithfulness in the marriage relations 
and frequently to murder. The wife is always ac- 
quired by barter. The number of wives of the 
king of Ashanti was limited to 3,333 I This ex- 
isted prior to the English occupation. 
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Slavery is so universal that even slaves them- 
selves are the owners of slaves. 

SO) unhappily, in Africa, even more than on any 
other continent, the native religions have contrib- 
uted not only to subjugate human beings, but they 
have also incited their followers to deeds of crime. 

In 1875 Mr. Henry M. Stanley sent from Uganda 
his famous message to the Christian world : ^^ King 
Mtesa has asked for missionaries for his people." 
The people for whom this request was made were 
described by Stanley as ^^ crafty, fraudful, deceiv- 
ing, lying, thievish knaves, taken as a whole." 
Women and children as well as slaves were prop- 
erty ; a subject might be shot to test a gun. Can- 
nibalism was probably occasionally practiced ; hu- 
man sacrifice was often wholesale slaughter; and 
Mtesa's father had been accustomed to sacrifice 
great numbers of his subjects whenever religious 
caprice or personal vengeance dictated. 

In 1896, less than twenty years after the arrival 
of the first missionaries, Pilkington wrote his 
favorite summary: "A hundred thousand souls 
brought into close contact with the Gospel ; half of 
them able to read for themselves ; two hundred 
buildings raised by native Christians in which to 
worship G^ and read His Word ; two hundred 
native evangelists and teachers entirely supported 
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by the native Church ; ten thousand copies of the 
ISew Testament in circulation ; six thousand souls 
eagerly seekiiig daily instruction ; statistics of bap- 
tism, of confirmation, of adherence to teachers more 
than doubling yearly for the last six or seven years ; 
the power of Grod shown by changed lives ; and all 
this in the centre of the thickest spiritual darkness 
in the world I " 

Moreover the Uganda Ohurch itself had its roll 
of native membership written in martyrs' blood. 
Its early history is a recital of the most sublime 
faith amid terrible persecutions and torture. 

The Ngoni in 1875 were a savage, bloodthirsty 
tribe. They raided for sustenance and slaughtered 
for pleasure. J. W. Jack forcibly portrays the 
transformation wrought in them after a few years' 
missionary work among them. ^^ Savage creatures 
who have lived all their lives for plunder and 
profligacy, whose hearts have never known decency, 
are being bom again by the Divine Power, and are 
sitting at the feet of Jesus ^clothed and in their 
right minds.' All this in a little more than a dec- 
ade of time. It is a marvel of power greater than 
any belonging to this lower world." 

The native Christians from the first adopted a 
standard, which was convincing of their sincerity, 
that every member should engage personally in 
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some form of Ohristian servioe. This explains 
their self-support, the elevation of their lives and 
the continued record of ^^ Conquest for Christ." 

^' Thirty years ago there was not a convert in all 
Central Africa; to-day there are over 60,000; 
thirty years ago no churches and schools ; to-day 
over 2,000 ; thirty years ago no pupils ; to-day 
about 300,000 receive religious and secular train- 
ing ; thirty years ago no native evangelization ; to- 
day about one hundred ordained and over 3,000 na- 
tive helpers are carrying the Gk>spel to their Pagan 
brethren." 

A volume might be filled, giving instances of the 
wonderful transformations of character of these 
bloodthirsty savages, with hardly a vestige of 
moral purpose in their lives, into peaceful, indus- 
trious Christians. An exact estimate of the number 
of Christians in Africa, multiplied since the great 
missionary awakening during the last century, can- 
not be definitely determined owing to the scattered 
population and the great area covered. 

But a reliable authority makes the total includ- 
ing white as well as negroes about 9,000,000 in 
round numbers. 

To quote the words of W. T. Stead, " South 
Africa is the product of three forces, conquest, 
trade and missions ; and of the three, conquest 
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counts the least, and missions as the greatest factor 
in the expansion of civilization in Africa. Mission- 
aries have been everywhere the pioneers of Af- 
rica." The frontier has advanced on the stepping 
stones of missionaries' graves. 

It was a governor of Cape Colony who said 
that, ^^ The frontier would be better guarded by 
nine mission stations than by nine military posts.'' 

Negligent as they have been in the past to 
Christ's command to '^ Preach the Gospel to every 
creature/' Christians are now well awakened to the 
realization of their responsibilities towards the 
heathen. 

^^ A systematized effort to evangelize the world 
is now among the largest of the ^ world move- 
ments.' The number of missionaries is about 
50,000, with six times as many native assistants ; 
and the funds at their disposal, including the Prot- 
estant, Boman Catholic and Gredc churches as 
well as private enterprises and donations, approxi- 
mates $100,000,000 annually. 

"Formerly, men imbued with a religious zeal, 
whether fitted or not for missionary work in other 
respects, were sent out into the field. But at the 
present day so many safeguards are placed about 
the selection of missionaries that it has been stated 
^ It is easier to acquire a diplomatic post from tb 
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Oovemment than it is to get an appointment in 
the mission field.' Yet the salaries they receive 
are barely enough to support them, though the edu- 
cation for their work requires years of preparation. 

^^The average missionary spends four years in 
preparation for his work in his own land. If he 
goes out as a medical missionary that necessitates 
two or three more years of study. It is also essen- 
tial for him after his arrival in the country in 
which he is to work to spend from two to four 
years in studying the language before he is really 
ready to begin his efforts. 

'^Nearly 2,000,000 students are now numbered 
in the schools the missionaries have established and 
this does not include the millions in the Sunday- 
schools. 

''The missions also support 1,000 hospitals, the 
beneficent effects of which have been far-reaching. 
This wonderful crusade against heathenism that 
has been suppressing men and women for centuries 
and keeping them in the misery of intolerable cus- 
toms has been forming during the last century, till 
its momentum has already swept away dozens of 
the lesser Pagan religions; while Christianity 
haa increased twice as rapidly as has the population 
of the world." ' 

» World'* Work. 
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THE foregoing pages have not been in- 
tended merely as a dissertation upon so- 
ciological conditions; for after reading 
books containing a discussion of different topics, the 
question has so often arisen as to the practical re- 
sults that might be obtained therefrom, that the 
following suggestions are respectfully submitted, 
with the hope that these pages may have some 
fruition. 

But it is our wish primarily that the motive will 
have been seen throughout as that of endeavoring 
to prove from facts that the world has been de- 
veloping, gradually, towards Christ's standard of re- 
specting the rights of all persons in all aspects of 
life. 

As all these recommendations have been founded 
on a careful study of successful experiments, few of 
them, in reality, are theories ; but they are rather 
suggestions for the extension of desirable results. 

Suggestions 

1. The clergy, as leading exponents of Ohrist's 
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attitude towards the poor, should be more foroible 
and untiring in preaching the obligation of follow- 
ing His example in making companions of them. 

It should, of course, be understood that discretion 
should be used in making the selection of such 
friends, even as among those of one's existing sta- 
tion in life. 

2. The reader might also help consummate 
Ohrist's standard towards the poor by choosing one 
or more friends from among them. 

As tradition and temperament are forcible factors 
in influencing some persons, if any reader should 
not desire to associate with those who are really 
<< unlearned," probably congenial companions might 
be found from among the laboring classes who 
have had the full advantages of a common school 
education. Many of them are refined by nature, 
and developed by a common school education they 
make agreeable companions. 

3. In order to help establish a Christian stand- 
ard for industrial conditions some church (or Fed- 
eration of Churches) might organize a ^^ Fraternal 
Conference of Capital and Labor," to be convened 
at regular intervals, of a national and eventually 
international scope, to discuss methods that would 
respect alike the rights of the employer and of the 
employed. 
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Snoh meetings might be far-reaching for good in 
their results. Not alone might they prove advan- 
tageous from the industrial standpoint, but they 
would also be another and a forcible demonstration 
to the laborer that, irrespective of the attitude of 
charitable donations, the Ohurch is actively inter- 
ested in his material as well as in his spiritual 
welfare. 

As many churches have a ^^ Social Service" 
department, the forces are already organized to 
undertake the formation of such conferences. 

It is obvious that Ohristian churches should stand 
at the front in helping mould and improve by their 
counsel and efforts the material circumstances of 
the poor, as might be done through conferences so 
organized. 

4. A Ohristian standard for industrial condi- 
tions necessarily would imply that the rights of the 
employer and also those of the employed be equally 
respected. 

5. Though a number of methods probably might 
be evolved to achieve such an end, nevertheless 
practical experience has already demonstrated that 
the " Protocol of Peace " has formed a nucleus for 
the establishment of a system to uphold the just 
claims of all connected with industries. 

6. Were Boards of Adjustment established in 
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oonnectioii with every indostry, the points at vaii- 
ance between the employer and the employed I 
might be amicably settled. 

7. Such a system would be strengthened by the 
existence of a State Board of Adjustment to decide 
any unsolved problem of a local Board, as explained 
in previous pages. 

Were the Ohurch to organize conferences, as sug- 
gested, to promote a Ohristian standard for indus- 
trial conditions, and were the clergy to preach more 
forcibly the obligation of making comrades of the 
poor, the laborer could not fail to see that Christ's 
teachings are in reality ^^ The Power to Right Our 
Wronged 

The Board of Adjustment represents an arena 
standing for justice towards all in industrial 
affairs. 

8. The proceedings of a Board of Adjustment 
should and probably would eventuate in some sys- 
tem of cooperation. 

Oo5peration represents the claims of the laborer 
that he be made a participator with capital in the 
fruits of the industry. 

Successful experiments are demonstrating that 
these claims may be worked out practically and 
peacefully, and to the satisfaction of all con- 
cerned. 
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The methods are namerous and apply to each 
individual industry ; but the principle has been suc- 
cessfully demonstrated though still in an embryonic 
state. 

Such a system might well be called ^^ Fraternal- 
ism," as it would demonstrate a friendship existing 
between the employer and the employed. 

And the Government also would assume an 
attitude of friendship towards both sides, without 
favoritism, through the existence of a State Board 
of Adjustment that would stand for a fair settle- 
ment of the claims of those concerned. This would 
not be accomplished through disinterested persons, 
but by those chosen with the approval of all directly 
concerned. 

The advantages of such a system would be ob- 
vious, as each side would have its rights upheld by 
those best qualified to represent them. 

The Government would in no sense control the 
industries any more than at the present day, so no 
possibility of graft would be incurred. 

And the laborer would have the satisfaction of 
knowing that his interests were bemg upheld by 
his own representatives. 

Another great advantage to the system would 
consist in its being a peaceful evolution instead of 
entailing a ^^ bloody revolution " which undoubtedly 
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9. The TtotoccAof Peace," Boaideof Adjusts 
menty and a fixed detcmunation to aecme some 

'•jstem of codperatioii in connedion with every in- 
dmtrjr would be a just standard to establish, 
founded on suooessf ul economic results. 

10. Each local Board of Adjustm^it should 
draft a ** Protocol of Peace" applicable to the 
needs of each industry, which would senre as a 
species of *^ Constitution " for the plans to be 
worked upon. 

11. A complete precedent, in sequence of opera- 
tion to the plan just suggested, for Industrial af- 
fairs, will be found in all modem governments, as 
will be indicated by the following table : 
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JhrecedeiU ProponHon far 

GovemmeDt Industrial Aflairs 

Constitution Protocol of Peace 

{Upper House ( Upper House 
Senate ( State Board of Adjustment 

(For Details see Chap. X.) 

) Lower House f Lower House 
House of Representatives \ Local Board of Adjustment 

(For Details see Chap. IX.) 

Above all, such a system would not seek to assail 
the religious convictions of any person, nor to es- 
tablish Atheism, as does Socialism. 

Should not the Church stand foremost in estab- 
lishing a standard that follows Christ's precepts in 
respecting the rights of all in industrial affairs ? 

The following Resolution was passed by the 
Protestant Episcopal Convention recently assembled 
in New York City : 

" Whereas, the moral and spiritual welfare of the 
people demands that the highest standard of living 
should everywhere be maintained, that all conduct 
of industry should emphasize the search for such 
higher and humane forms of organization as will 
generally elicit the personal initiative and self-re 
spect of the workman and give him a definite, per- 
sonal stake in the system of production in which 
his life is given : and, 

^^ Whereas, the most disproportionate inequalities 
and injustices as well as misunderstandings, preju- 
dice and hatred as between employer and employee 
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are wide-spread in our sooial and industrial life to- 
day. Theref ore, be it 

^^ Besolved, the House of Bishops concurring, 
that we, the members of the General Convention of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, do hereby affirm 
that the Church stands for the ideal of social justice 
and that it demands the achievement of a social 
order in which there shall be a more equitable dis- 
tribution of wealth, in which the social cause of 
poverty and the gross human waste of the present 
order shall be eliminated, and in which every 
worker shall have a just return for what he pro- 
duces, a free opportunity for self -development and 
a fair share in all the gains of progress. 

^^And since such a social order can only be 
achieved progressively by the effort of men and 
women who in the spirit of Christ put the common 
welfare above personal gain, the Church calls upon 
every communicant, clerical and lay, seriously to 
take part and to study the complex conditions un- 
der which we are called upon to live, and so to act 
that the present prejudice, hato and injustice may 
be supplanted by mutual understanding, sympathy 
and just dealings, and the idea of a thoroughgoing 
democracy may finally be realized in our land." 

12. In order to hold warfare in check as far as 
possible, let the nations form an alliance to unite 
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their armameDts to constitute an '^ International 
Peace Force," as they cooperated in China, to 
compel the settlement of disputed questions, at the 
Hague Tribunal. 

13. Let the nations also leave the decisions about 
(aggressive) warfare to the vote of the people, upon 
whom the greater burden of it devolves. If one 
nation be attacked by another, a defense clearly is 
unavoidable, and prompt action necessary by the 
government, including mobilization. 



Trace the gradual elevation of the poor through- 
out the ages, and it will be found in Ohristian 
lands. 

A century ago this spirit culminated in the 
United States of America with these ringing words, 
^' We hold these truths to be self-evident that all 
men are created equaL" 

Not many years subsequently the French republic 
declared f or " Libert6, Egalit6, et Fraternity.'' 

In the last century, nation after nation has 
followed the democratic form of government of 
these two great countries. 

To-day, in the new world, Oanada alone repre- 
sents monarchical ideas ; Portugal was the last 
country to overthrow a king in Europe, and China, 
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the nation with the most teeming population of the 
globe, has recently become a Republic, owing to 
Christian influences. 

Everywhere the voice of the people is being 
heard, where Christ's influence is growing. 

The power of the ruler is greatly abridged, even 
where monarchies still exist among Christian 
peoples ; and the ballot is given to the poor, so their 
voice is also a powerful factor in such countries. 

Some of these nations, notably England, are in 
reality practically democracies with lineal rulers. 
But this entails a social aristocracy which deprives 
many of their Christian privileges. 

In distant lands the Sun of Righteousness is 
arising above the horizon of heathenism. 

In every land Christ has been The Power to 
Right Out Wrongs. 

The Christian nations of the world are incom- 
parably more prosperous than are the heathen ones. 

In Christian lands the poor are considered, as 
they are nowhere else, being educated and given 
political and other advantages that have never 
existed among the peoples of other religions, until 
brought in contact with Christianity. 

In just such proportion a& Christ's standard for 
the poor is being attained, do such nations forge 
forward among the prosperous ones of the globe. 
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An equal consideration of the rights of all creates 
material as well as spiritual superiority among the 
nations. 

When Ohrist's precepts for the position of the 
poor are attained, then will be realized, judging 
from the evolution of Ohristian nations, an un- 
parallelled era of development and of material pros- 
perity, as well as a spiritual superiority. 

^^Seek ye first the Kingdom of God and His 
righteousness and all these things shall be added 
unto you." 

^^ Out of the shadows of war, dark as night, 
The world rolls onward into light" 
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SOCIOLOGICAL 

HAROLD BEGBIE 

The Crisis of Morals 

"The Weakest Link," i2mo, doth net 750. 

"Here is a strong plea for social purity and a caH far 
earnest effort to educate and lead the world into purer life. 
The author of "Twice-Born Men" has a clear conception of 
the fact that divine grace is needed to change human hearts 
and to make this a new world. The book is a strong plea 
for a clean life for both men and women." — Heraid and 
Presbyter, 

ERNEST GORDON 

The Anti- Alcohol Movement in Europe 

Illustrated, Svo, cloth, net $1.50. 

The mayor of Seattle, Wash. (George P. Cbtterill) says: 
"I cannot urge too strongly that every effort be made to- 
ward the widest distribution of this book as the greatest sin- 
gle contribution that can be made toward greater prohibition 
progress in America." 

L. H. HAMMOND Author cmU Master WortF* 

In Black and White 

An Interpretation of Life in the South. Illus- 
trated, cloth, net $1.25. 

"A valuable, optimistic study of the problem of work 
amon^ the colored people in the South. The author studies 
the Southern negro in nis social, civic, and domestic relations. 
The evef increasing multitude of tnose who are eager to 
solve the problem of the negro, will find in this book mudi 
that is extremely helpful and suggestive." — Christian Oh- 
server, 

FRANK TRACY CARLTON Prof, of History and Eeotumtics 

Albien College, Mich, 



The Industrial Situation 

i2mo, cloth, net 75c 

"A useful little book on 'The Industrial Situation.' Dr. 
Carlton gives a survey of conditions as they existed prior to 
the era of modem industrialism and treats the economic 
and industrial developments of our own time in a concise 
and enlightening way. giving brief expositions of such topics 
as 'Women and Children in Industi^,' 'Industry and the 
School System,* etc" — Review of Reviews, 

IMMIGRANTS IN THE MAKING 

Each, illustrated, i2mo, paper, net 25c. 

The Bohemians. By Edith Fowler Chase. 
The Italians. By Sarah Gertrude Pomerot. 

The purpose of this series is to give, in compact form, the 
history, life, and character of people whose worse sides alone 
are usually displayed upon their arrival in this country. Other 
volumes, on the Syrians, the people of the Balkans, etc., are 
in preparation. 
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HUGH BUCK. M. A. Author or FHendskip*' 

The Open Door 

i2mo, cloth, net $i.oo. 

A new volume from the pen of Hugh Black exhibitiiiff all 
the chief elements of hit previous work — an upliftiof ethical 

Surpose, not a little of the poetry and imagination of the 
raelic temperament, and all a Scotsman's inexorable logic. 
Dr. Black has had chosen to regard life as an open door, at 
which he stands and discusses its unfolding problems* its 
sorrows and its joys. 

HUGH BLACK, M .A. 



Friendship 

Pocket Edition, i2ino, cloth, gilt top. net $i.oa 

Issued ff» response to the popular demand for a poekoi 
edition of this fift book which has become a classic, 

"Mr. Black is a man of great spiritual eameataess, sim- 
plicity of nature, and very fine intelleetoal quality, llda 
volume, which is tender and winning, and at tiie same time 
vigorous and incisive, shows the fine grain of the man's na- 
ture."— TA# Outlook. 

Jn Uniform StfUt "Work,- "Comfort,'' "Happinefc'^ 

JFILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 

Messages for the Times 

i2mo, boards, each net 35c. 
The Message from Bethlehem 

A plea for the world-wide adoption of the spirit of Um 
Angels' song — ''Goodwill to Men.' 

The Royal Art 

A lucid exposition of Mr. Brvan's views concerning what 
he deems the aims and ideals of righteous government. 

The Making of a Man 

An eloquent yet faithful tracing of the main lines to be 
followed if the crown of manhooa is to be attained, and the 
best there is extracted from this earthly life. 

The Prince of Peace 

Mr. Bryan's famous and picturesque lecture delivered ere 
now in the hearing of tens of thousands. 

FREDERICK LYNCH ..^ n^**'^?^ .. 
•• 7%tf Peace Problem,*^ eU, 

Wliat Makes a Nation Great? 

i2ino, cloth, net 75c. 

''This is a voice that ouj^ht to be heard. Dr. Lynch points 
out what elements enter into the greatness of a nation and 
gives some indications that by these standards the United 
atates is a i^reat nation. The well known advocate of peace 
and arbitration proves instead that the |;reatness of a nation 
is always spirituaL If pastors read this book they will be 
very sure to preach it."— -TA# Continent, 
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JOHN T. PARIS Author " Wimimg Their Way,* 

^'Making Good'' Fbfal«fard»MM«ITe.inofimr 
i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

Dr. /. R, Milltr aajs: "Sixty intimate messages to ypting 
men and bojrs on the tnimn that make for aocoess or failure. 
Bright and short and full of illustrations from actual life, 
they are just the sort that will help young men in the home, 
in school, among associates and in business. Everywhere is 
the suggestion of the necessity for Christ if men would build 
up fine character and make life worth while." 

JEANETTE MARKS, M. A. 

A Girrs School Days and After 

Introduction bv Mary E^ Woolley, President of 
Mt Holyoke College. i2mo, cloth, net 75c 

In twelve most readable and suggestive chapters ranging 
from "The Freshman Year" through ''School Friendships," 
"The Students Room," "Tools of Study and Iheir Use," 
"The Toy of Work." "The Right Sort of Uisure," "The 
Girls Outdoor Life,'' to ''The Work to Be," the author writes 
in a practical yet interesting way of welloigfa every phase 
of the girl and her scbooL 

FREDERICK LYNCH DWeetor of N. Y. Poae* SoeUty, 

The Peace Problem T^SStSS'&'n'Sfrr 

Introduction by Andrew Carnegie. Cloth, net 75c. 

Andrew Carnegie commends this book in no stinted 
terms. "I have read this book from beginning to end with 
interest and profit. I hope large editions will be circulated by 
our peace oraanizations among those we can interest in tat 
noblest of all causes." 

JAMES M. CAMPBELL, P.P. 

Grow Old Along With Me 

lamo, clotlu gilt top, net ^1.35. 

"Shows in most helpral fashion things one should ftrive 
tor and guard against, things he should leave off doing, as 
well as others he should put on. It is a pleasant thing to 
read and it should be a potent factor in leading one to ar 
appreciation of the real beauty and opportunity that lies 
'west of fifty years.' "-Chicago TrOmuo. 

MRS NEWEU D WIGHT HILLIS 

The American Woman and Her Home 

lamo, cloth, net $1.25. 

The anther tbaret wi^ htr gifted husband the power of 
both entertaining and influencing people with the pen. The 
remarkable interest awakened lately by Mrs. Hilhi* articles 
in "The Otttk>ok" has inspired this helpful book. 
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JAMES L. GORDON, P.P. 

AU's Love Yet AU's Law 

i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

''Discloses the secret of Dr. Gordon's eloquence— fresh* 
and intimate presentations of truth which always keep close 
to reality. Dr. Gordon also seems to have the world's litera- 
ture at his command. A few of the titles will sive an idea 
of the scope of his preaching* 'The I^w of Truth: The 
Science of Universal Relationships'; 'The Law of Inspiration: 
The Vitalizing Power of Truth*; 'The I^w of Vibration'; 
'The Law of Beauty: The Spiritualizing Power of Thought'; 
The Soul's Guarantee of Immortality,'^-— CAmliaw Work. 
BISHOP hRANCIS J. McCONNELL CoU Lectures 

Personal Christianity 

Instruments and Ends in the Kingdom of God. 
I2nu), cloth, net $1.25. 

The latest volume of the famous "Cole Lectures" delivered 
at Vanderbilt University. The subjects are: I. Ihe Per- 
sonal in Christianity. II. The Instrumental in Christianity. 
III. The Mastery of World- Views. IV. The Invigoration 
of Morality. V. The Control of Social Advance. VI. 
"Every Kindred, and People, and Tengue." 
NEWELL D WIGHT HILUS, P.P. 

Lectures and Orations by Henry Ward 
Beecher 

Collected by Newell Dwight Hillis. i2mo, net $1.20. 

It is fitting that one who is noted for the grace, finisn and 

eloquence of his own addresses should choose those of his 

Eredecessor which he deems worthy to be preserved in a 
ound volume as the most desirable, the most characteristic 
and the most dynamic utterances of America's greatest pulpit 
orator. 

W. L IFATKINSON, P.P. 

The Moral Paradoxes of St. Paul 

i2mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

"These sermons are marked, even to greater degree than 
is usual with their talented preacher, by clearness, force and 
illustrative aptness. He penetrates unerringly to the heart 
of Paul's paradoxical settings forth of ereat truths, and il- 
lumines them with pointed comment ana telling illustration. 
The sermons while thoroughly practical are garbed in strik- 
ing and eloquent sentences, terse, nervous, attention-com- 
pelling.*' — Christian World, 

LEN G. BROUGHTON, P.P. 

The Prodigal and Others 

i2mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

"The discourses are vital, bright, interesting and helpful. 
It makes a preacher feel like preaching once more on this 
exhaustless parable, and will prove helpful to all young people 
— and older ones, too. Dr. Broughton does not hesitate t« 
make his utterances striking and entertaining by the intro- 
duction of numerous appropriate and homely stories and xilua- 
trations. He reaches the heart."— ^«*V^w and Bxpositor, 



PRACTICAL REUGION-CHURCH HISTORY 

HAROLD BEGBIE Author of " TwiceBam Men'' 

The Proof of God 

A Dialogue With Two Letters. i2mo, cloth, net 75c. 

Tht author of '"Twice-Born Men" here enters a new field 
•f thought. It is a most effective book — one that will be 
read and passed on to others. His method of meeting the 
agnostic and the skeptic is admirable. Here is philosophy 
presented in conversational form, pointed and convincing. 

WILUAM J. LHAMON, D,D. DMntifBifiUSch^l^Drury 

^ ColUge, Springfield, Mo, 

The Character Christ— Fact or Fiction? 

i2mo, cloth, net $1.00. 

A study of the Christian Gospels, prepared and presented 
with a view to enforcing the claims of the historical Christ. 
Attention is directed to the literary presentation of the char- 
acter Christ. 

C. L. DRAWBRIDGE 

Common Objections to Christianity 

Library of Historic Theology, 8vo, cloth, net $1.50. 

An ably compiled volume deafing with almost every cur- 
rent objection to Christianity. The author writes with a 
pretty full knowledge of these objections, having, as Secre- 
tary of the Christian Evidence Society, lectured in the Lon- 
don Parks and held his own against all sorts of questioners. 

CHARLES J. SHEBBEARE Rector of Swerford, 

' Oxon, England 

Religion in an Age of Doubt 

Library of Historic Theology. 8vo, cloth, net $1.50. 

To this great problem Mr. Shebbeare addresses himself, 
claiming that with the old faith and the added insight of a 
new teaching, believers may lay the foundations of a devo- 
tional system, which furnishes a rational ground for a robust 
faith. 

fT. J. SPARROW SIMPSON, D,D. 

The Catholic Conception of the Church 

Library of Historic Theology. 8vo, cloth, net ^1.59. 

Dr. Simpson's book supplies the information and assists in 
farming a right judgment: What Christ taught and did; 
what bt. Paul and tne Early Fathers conceived to be the 
functions of the Church; the idea of the Church in the Couxr 
cil of Trent, are among the matters ably discussed. 

lOHN B. RUST, D.D. 

Modernism and the Reformation 

i2mo, cloth, net $1.50. 

Ihe aim of this able treatise is to defend the Protestant 
Reformed faith, as against the liberalizing movement within 
the Roman Church known as Modernism. The essential 
principles of Protestanism arc set forth in detail with an 
exhaustive review of the trend and methods of Modernism. 



EARUER WORKS IN DEMANP 

WAYNE WHIPPLE 

The Storv-Lif e of the Son of Man 

8vo, illustrated, net $2.50. 

*'A literary mosaic, consisting of quotations from a great 
number of writers concerning all the events of the Gk>^els. 
The sub-title accurately describes its contents. That sub- 
title is 'Nearly a thousand stories from sacred and secular 
sources in a continuous and complete chronicle of the earth 
life of the Saviour.' The book was prepared for the general 
reader, but will be valuable to minister, teacher and studeat. 
There art many full-page engravings from historic paintings 
and sacred originals, some reproduced for the first time." — 
Christian Observer, 

GAIUS GLENN ATKINS. P.P. 

Pilgrims of the Lonely Road 

i2mo, cloth, net $1.50. 

"A rare book for its style, its theme and the richness of 
its insight. Seldom is seen a book of more exquisite grace 
of diction — ^happy surprises of phrase, and lovely lengths of 
haunting prose to delight the eye. Each of the great pil- 
grim's studies is followed step by step along the lonely way 
of the soul in its quest of light, toward the common goal of 
all — union with the eternal." — Chicago Record-Herald, 

S. P. GORPON 

Quiet Talks on Following The Ghri^ 

i2mo, cloth, net 7sc. 

"This volume is well calculated to aid in Christian life, to 
give strength, courage and light on difficult problems. It 
grips one's very life, brings one face to face with God's 
word, ways of understanding it and, even its every day ap- 
plication. It is plain, clear, direct, no confusion of dark 
sentences." — Bapt. Observer, 

G. CAMPBELL MORGAN, P,P. 

The Teaching of Ghri^ 

A Companion Volume to "The Crises of The 

Christ." 8vo, cloth, net $1.50. 

*'One does not read far before he is amazed at the clear and 
logical grasp Dr. Morgan has upon divine truths. Could a 
copy of this book, with its marvelous insight, its straightfor- 
wardness, its masterly appeal, be placed in the hands of eur 
church leaders, it would go far toward negativing the spir- 
itual barrenness of destructive criticism. Here is a work 
that may profitably occupy a prominent place in the minister's 
library.' — Augsburg Teacher, 

ZEPHINE HUMPHREY 

The Eklge of the Woods And other Papers 

i2mo, cloth, net $1.25. 

*'Sane optimism, an appreciation of the beautiful and a 
delicate humor pervades the book which is one for lovers of 
real literature to enjoy." — Pittsburgh Post. 



